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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY 
CALENDAR, 1794-5. 
(See ante, pp. 208, 253.) 

I HAVE a copy of a tiny Parisian almanac 
(4in. by 24 in.), in a blue-and-white striped 
paper — r, containing sixty-two leaves 
and two folding tables ; the two end-papers 
are also printed on. A coloured print has 
been inserted, representing Liberty, a woman 
holding a sword and placing a wreath on 
the head of Equality, a woman holding a 
triangle, and a spear on the top of which is 
the red cap. On the title-page is the neat 
contemporary autograph of one Anne Part- 
ington. The title is “Le Petit Desiré des 
Francais ; étrennes de la liberté, pour l’an 
sextille, iiit de la République” (Cap of 
Liberty). It is for the year 1794-5. 

This little volume is occupied with an 
alphabetical account of the ninety depart- 
ments, the twelve Government “Commis- 
sions” which took the place of the Executive 
Council, with the names of the chief officials, 
postal arrangements, tables of taxes and of 
exchange of money. In the list of “ Change- 
mens des noms des communes” it is to be 
noticed that all the saints disappear, one 


the eer de la Tournelle.” 
the old « 


machine,” and Louis, Liberty. There is a 

prayer to the Supreme Being, on the im- 
| mortality of the soul, asking Him to listen 

to twenty millions of men who have passed 
| their lives in slavery, and concluding with 
| the “holy maxim” that He will not suffer 
| man to repent of having been virtuous. 
| The year began on 22 September, and con- 
| sisted of three hundred and sixty days, but 
|there were six complementary days, 17-22 
| September, the sixth being reckoned, I sup- 
| Pose, once only in every four years. These 
| six days were “Fétes sans culottides,” viz., 
Virtue, Genius, Work, Opinion, Reward, Re- 
volution. 

The calendar shows twelve months of thirty 
days each. The “Jours des Décades” are 
“primdi, duodi, tridi, quartidi, quintidi, 
sextidi, septidi, octidi, nonidi, Décadi.” To 
these thirty-six tenth-days were assigned 
thirty-six “ Fétes Décadaires,” decreed by the 
National Convention on the eighteenth 
Prairial, in honour of 


The Supreme Being and Good Faith 


| the queen becomes Equality, the king “la 


Nature Heroism 
The Human Race Disinterestedness 
The French People Stoicism 


Love 
Conjugal Fidelity 
Paternal Love 


Maternal Tenderness 
Filial Piety 


nefactorsof Humanity 
Martyrs for Liberty 
Liberty and Equality 
The Republic 
Liberty of the World 


Love of Country Infancy 
Hatred of Tyrants and Childhood 
Traitors Manhood 
Truth Old Age 
Justice Sickness 
Modesty Agriculture 
Glory and Immortality Industry 
Friendship Our Ancestors 
Frugality Our Posterity 
Courage Goodness 


There is a list of public conveyances run- 
ning at fixed times to various places ; these 
“voitures” are distinguished as_berline, 
cabriolet, carrosse, chariot, coche, diligence, 
fourgon, gondole, guimbard, and guinguette ; 
there is a separate list of “coches d’eau” at 
In these lists 
lays of the week are retained. 

On p. 45 we have “Comité de Salut Public. 


Son titre seul désigne importance de ses 
fonctions.” 


The “ Commissaires ” were :— 


Barrére, rue Honoré, No. 320. 

Couthon, méme rue, No. 366. 

Saint-Just, rue Gaillon, maison des Etats-Unis. 
Jean-Bon, méme rue, No. 7. 

Prieur (de /a Marne), rue Helvétius, No. 11. 
Robert-Lindet, rue Honoré, No. 339. 
Robespierre, méme rue, No. 366. 

Carnot, rue Florentin, No. 2. 


Prieur (de /a Céte-d Or), rue Caumartin, No. 5. 
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Collot-D’Herbois, rue Favart, No. 14. 
Billaud-Varenne, rue des Ares, ci-devant Saint- 
André, No. 40. 


But in July, 1794, while this little book was | 


in the press, Robespierre and his party fell, 
and therefore at the bottom of p. 127, the 
last in the book, we are told that instead 
of Robespierre, Couthon, Saint-Just, Barrére, 
Collot-D’Herbois, and Billaud-Varenne, we 


are to read Thuriot, Legendre, Delmos, 
Cochon, Merlin (de Douay), and Fourcroy. 
W.CB 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

‘Orne co,’ Li. 21 (5 S. xi. 383 ; 9 i. 
83, 283, 422, 483 ; ii. 203, 402, 524 ; iil. 64, 222). 
—I am as weary as Dr. Srence of this “ in- 
terminable controversy,” and with more reason, 
for its prolongation is due to Dr. SpeNcE’s 
own misapprehensions and irrelevancies. His 
last note, coming from one whose special 
department is verbal criticism, I cannot allow 
to pass without protest ; for it puts into my 
mouth words I never used, and utterly mis- 
represents what I did say. I never averred 
that Shakespeare could not have tolerated two 
sibilants at the end of a verse, or said that 
such a verse-ending would necessarily be 
horrible. What I said was that Dr. Spence’s 
line ends with a “horrible sibilation,” and 
that I could not think Shakespeare would 
invert a common phrase without some strong 
reason when by doing so he would both 
obscure his meaning and necessitate such an 
ending. Possibly Dr. Spence does not see any 
difference between this and what he makes 
me say, but I do. 

But the controversy is not merely per- 
sonal. Dr. SPENCE sins more against 
Shakespeare than against me ; for he debits 
him with his own inability to distinguish 
between an agreeable and a disagreeable 
sibilation. His long string of quotations is 
entirely irrelevant ; for in none of them is 
there a verse ending with two long syllables, 
each carrying a sibilant. If Dr. SPENCE can- 
not appreciate the difference in sound bet ween 
“his wife was false” and “in affairs wise” | 
can; and I venture to think that Shakespeare 
could. But even if such a phrase were found 
in his plays, it would not be a case in point, 
unless it were also shown that he went out of 
his way for it. 

The inversion Dr. SPENCE is now willing to 
give up. This, it seems to me, is equivalent 
to giving up everything except the objection 
to “a fair wife.” 1 am asked to give her up ; 
but how can I? She is not my wife. 


C. C. B. 


Epworth. 


| S$Shakspeare wrote many bad lines, for he 
often had to write when he was not in the 
jvein; but I feel quite sure that he never 
wrote the line which Dr..SpENcE suggests as 
| the right reading. Whether corrupt or not, 

A fellow almost damned in a fair wife 

is a strong line. Shakspeare was a fast 
writer, and probably did not always look 
over or correct his poetry. When he made 
mistakes in his plays he seems sometimes to 
have left them there, and not to have altered 
them. Perhaps he first intended that Cassio 
should be a married man, and then abandoned 
or forgot his original purpose. Referring to 
the construction of the words, “damned ina 
fair wife,” I will remark that Shakspeare has 
the same, “damned in evils,” in ‘ Macbeth? 
Act LV. se. iti. This may be thought a slight 
matter, or it may confirm the impression that 
Shakspeare wrote the words “damned in a 
fair wife.” E. YARDLEY. 


Reams of paper have been covered in 
emendations of this line. To me it is, as it 
stands, quite Shakespearian in form and full 
of suggestion. 1 know what has been and is 
urged against it. Noemendation that has yet 
been mace is in the least degree satisfactory, 
and I strongly urge that it should in future 
be rigorously let alone. H. T. 


‘2 Henry IV.,’ V. ii.— 

You are right Justice, and you weigh this well : 
Wherefore still beare the ballance and the sword. 
Quarto, 1600. So it is printed, without comma 
between “right” and “ justice,” in the folio, 
and in the editions of 1709 (Tonson’s) and of 
1733 (Theobald’s). The first edition in which 
I have found the comma is that of 1769. 
Thenceforward it is in all the editions that I 
have looked into. Is the comma right? I am 

disposed to think not. : 

1. The phrase “ You are right” has a some- 
what modern sound. It cannot have been 
common in Shakspeare’s time, as with the 
help of the Concordance I find one, but only 
one, certain example of his use of it. In 
*Coriolanus,’ LL. Menenius says, “O sir, 
you are not right.” So I may just indicate, 
but must not insist upon, the point. 

2. Henry is hereby made to address 
the Lord Chief Justice familiarly as “Jus- 
tice.” Was it not alien to the ceremonious 
custom of Shakspeare’s age that any one, 
even a king, should address so distinguished 
a personage in this curt, off-hand fashiow' 
Such curtailment of ceremonious address is 
rather a thing of our own day. I am not, im 
deed, clear on the point. Possibly such cases 


might be alleged against me as that of 
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Antony calling Cleopatra “ Egypt.” 
the cases are quite parallel | will not deter- 
mine. But I imagine that Theobald would 
have inserted a comma if he had thought the 
sense to be that supposed, and Theobald, as a 
Quarterly reviewer _ lately shown, was a 
far better critic than the “ piddling z Tibbald ” 
of P ope’ Ss sneer. 

I think that Henry’s words may be under- 
stood thus: “You are the right, the true, 
the ideal Justice, who bears the sword and 
the balance: as such ‘you weigh it well’ in 
the scales, this matter between us: as such, 
therefore, [ invest you afresh with those her 
attributes.” 

I find two other places where Shakspeare 
uses “right” much in the same manner. In 
‘As You Like It,’ IIT. ii., Toue hstone says: “ It 
is the right butterwomen’s rank to market,’ 
explained to mean the regular jog-trot rhyme, 
like the patter of a marketwoman’s horse on 
the road. And in ‘Ant. and Cleop.,’ [V. xii., 
Antony says :— 

O this false soul of Egypt... 
Like a right gipsy, hath at fast and loose 
Beguil’d me to the very heart of loss. 
She is an Egyptian, and the typical beguiling 
gipsy. C Mount. 

“ Karsar -1- Hryp.” 
Dr. Leitner calls to mind that he was the 
originator of the title “ Kaisar-i-Hind” as 
the official translation in India of “Empress | 
of India.” Sir George Birdwood in the| 
Atheneum of the 11th of November, 1876, 
describes this as being “a most happy trans- 
lation,” and says that the complete style—in 
spite of the mixture of languages—miught be 
“Maharaj-Adhiraja Sri Rani, Victoria, Kaisar- 
i-Hind,” Great Sovereign over Sovereigns, 
Consecrated Queen, Victoria, 
India. In 


statue in existence representing Her Majesty 
in this distinctive character, and in an ac- 
count given in the Daily Telegraph it is 
stated 


“It was executed at the time of the Diamond 
Jubilee by the Italian sculptor Signor Giuseppi 
Norfini, under the personal instructions of Dr. 
Leitner, and differs from all others in several essen- 
tial particulars. The English Royal Crown, worn 
on the back of the head, had to be discarded, as re- 
sembiing too much an Indian topknot, Ney ae of 
renunciation rather than rule. So the handsome 
crown on the Indian rupee was adopted as a prac- 
tical and appropriate solution of the difficulty. 
Another feature of the statue is the ‘a’rq-us-Sal- 
tanat,’ or ‘ vein of rule,’ over the eye or forehead, 
whic h Oriental tradition assigns to the person who 
is destined for sw: ay. The Queen is represented as 
wearing several Indian orders, and the title ‘ Kaisar- 


Empress ot 
| The Moon, the Stars, Fros Jinter, Snow 
the Commemoration Gallery at e¢ Moon, the Stars, Frost, Winter, Snow, 


the Oriental Institute at Woking is the only | } 


Whether | i-Hind’ 


—The recent death of | Carp, Sturgeon, Herring, Eel, Sprat, 


| V icars, 


is inse ribed on the stone in Persian and 
Hindi characters. : 
N. 8. S. 


CROMWELLITES AND WILLIAMITES IN IRE- 
_ With reference to the inquiries in 
N. & Q.’ on the subject of the English fol- 
lowers of Cromwell and William ILL. in their 
Irish campaigns, perhaps the following names 
in rhyme, extracted from that valuable con- 
tribution to the authentic history of Ireland, 
‘Cromwell in Ireland: a History of Crom- 
well’s Lrish Campaign,’ by the Rev. Denis 
Murphy, 5.J. (Dublin, Gill & Son, 1883), may 
not be uninteresting to the many corre- 
spondents of ‘N. & Q.’ on the subject in ques- 
tion. The author states that it is “from a 
| MS. found among the papers of the Most 
| Rev. Dr. ¢ ‘oppinger ” (vide p. 428) :— 


Cromwell's and William’s Nobility. 


eat Fairs, the Blacks, the Blonds, the Brights, 
The : ireens, the Browns, the Greys, the Whites, 
The Parrots, Eagles, Cocks, and Hens, 
The Snipes, Swallows, Pies, Robins, W rens, 
| The Pigeons, Sparrows, Hawks, and Rails, 
| Cranes, Finches, Nightingales, and Quails, 
| Our Peacocks, Woodcoe ks, Daws, and Creaks, 
Kites, Moorcocks, Murrs, Gulls, Drakes, 
The Hook and Line, Boat, Weir, and Bait 
To catch the fish you like to eat ; 
As Pike, and Roach, Cod, Salmon, Trout, 


| Plaice, Crab, and Sole, Tench, Bream, and Bret, 
| Our Bulls, and Bears, and Wolv es, and Hares, 

| Strong Steeds and Hunters, Colts and Mares, 
Pig, Bacon, Bullock, Wether, Roe 

Buck, Badger, Levret, Lamb, Doe, 

| Vane "Speakers, Cc rokers, Prettie Singers, 
Harpers, Skippers, Dancers, Springers, 
The Hills aa Jales, Springs, } leads, and Bowers, 
Churches, Steeples, Pews, and Towers, 

Bishops, De ~acons, Deans, and Parsons, 

Proctors, Sextons, Masons, 

The Coffin, Bier, the hollow C ave, 

The apparatus of the grave, 


The Owl, the Raven, and the Crow, 

3lake, Mountain, Ashe, Rush, Heath and Fern, 
The torrent Flood, the Stony Burn, 

The Gay, the Lively, Prim and Bold, 

The Big, the Little, Young, and Old, 

Small and Greatness, Richmen, Goodmen, 
Longmen, Strongmen, Chapmen, Woodmen, 
Bastards, Boothbys, Judges, Princes, 
Barbers, Squires, Lords, ‘and Dunc eS, 

Some Champions, Constables, and Knights, 
Camp Sergeants, Bullys, sundry Wights, 

As Pipers, Fiddiers, arpers, Wrights, 
Bowmen, Bridgemen, Divers, Swimmers, 
Placemen, Stewarts, Supple Trimmers, 
Turners, Carters, Leaders, rivers, 


| Servants, Kitchenmen, and Weavers, 
| Riders, Walkers, Jumpers, Drapers, 


The Orchard, 


Ploughmen, Foresters, and Reapers, 
Meadow, Grove, and Park, 
The Berry, Bramble, and the Oak, 

Stone Hedges, Gates and Styles, and Dikes, 
Rice, Clover, Beans, Straw, Hay, and Stac k, 
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Farmers, Hoskinsons, and Judkins, 

Godkins, Jenkins, Rankins, Rudkins, 

The Batts and Matts, the Natts, the Watts, 
The Hodges, Ridges, Madges, Potts, 

The Stoptords, Stratfords, Coles, Craffords, 
Aleocks, Haycocks, Crawleys, Traffords, 

The Rowleys, Bayleys, Murdocks, Ladbys, 
Newells, Howells, Cooks, and Bradleys, 

The Nailors, Braziers, Smiths, and Greydons, 
Goskins, Ludlows, Vernons, Haydons, 

The Sirs, and Swans, Shoes and Shoebottoms, 
Hempenstalls, and Higginbothams, 

The Joneses, Townses, Downses, Monsons, 
Hobsons, Jobsons, Jacksons, Johnsons, 
Gibsons, Gatons, Leesons, Wilsons, 
Thomsons, Griersons, and Tilsons, 

With Nelson, Watson, Wellington, 

Lewing, Langley, and Billington, 

And many more ; but let us stop, 

And this fond prayer offer up : | 


May Erin’s sons of every cast 
Be Irishmen from first to last, 
Nor name nor creed divide them. 
Henry Geratp Hope. | 
Clapham, 8.W. 

A REMARKABLE Eprrapn, at South Kilving- 
ton, Yorkshire, is noticed in ‘The History of | 
Thirsk,’ &e., compiled by J. B. Jefferson in | 
1821 :— 

A Grave Stone in the church yard cannot but be 
admired for its beautiful simplicity and the absence 
of the fulsome panegyric which too often disgusts 
the passenger. Its inscription is this :— 

JONES 


St. 


H.R.H. tae Duke or Yorx.—The incident 
with which I close this communication is 
perhaps sufficiently curious for notice, as 
showing the striking contrast between mili- 
tary manners of the time of George III. and 
those of the reign of Victoria. Recollecting | 
that this great officer had not only been 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army, 
but was actually second son to the sove- 
reign, and at the time of the insult passing 
his father’s royal palace, it seems sufficiently 
surprising, and is probably only to be ac- 
counted for by the connexion with Mrs. 
Clarke having already been partially dis- 
closed. 

Her name reminds me of what I[ heard 
when staying at Cava di Terrani, between 
Naples and Salerno, in 1880. Near Cava is 
the little village of Avocaletta. In 1879 
Miss Louisa Clarke died, aged ninety-one, in 
the house of the village priest of this place, 
where she had lived for about thirty years. 

There was a mystery about her. She re- 
ceived a pension from the British Govern- 
ment, was well educated, had evidently been 
handsome, her memory was well stored 
with anecdotes of the ¢ 


‘ourt of George LIL, 


which she was fond of detailing, and she 
had the appearance of having moved in 
very good society. An English barrister 
who had resided some years at Cava became 
acquainted with her, and told me it was 
surmised that she was the daughter of the 
celebrated Mrs. Clarke. It was in 1809 that, 
in consequence of the Clarke revelations, the 
Duke was obliged to resign his post. The 
anecdote is copied from a MS. in my posses- 
sion written at the time, in the year 1809 :— 
“His Royal Highness the Duke of York. On 
Sunday, April 30, as the late Commander in Chief 
was passing by the temporary entrance to Saint 
James’ palace (in Consequence of the destruction 
of the old one by Fire), he pulled his hat off his 
head and held it in his hand till he had passed the 
first Centinel—he then put it on his head and did 
the same to the Second Centinel, who was about 
5 yards distance, both of whom were of course pre- 
senting arms. He was not five yards distance from 
them when one of them in the most Contemptable 


manner possible turned to his Companion, and in 


the presence of about 8 people (of whom Mr. 
Christopher Spurrier, L. G., and myself were three) 
showed his utter Disrespect to the Duke by a laugh 
which was so loud that I much doubt whether it 
escaped the ears of the Duke himself.” —78, 79. 


D. J. 


Curistmas Day on SunpAy.—The follow- 
ing is an extract from the Grantham Journal 
for 31 December, 1898 :— 


“*Few people are aware that Christmas Day falls 
oftener on Sunday than on some other days. It 
falls on Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday fifty-eight 
times, and on Friday and Saturday fifty-seven times 
each, for every fifty-six times it falls on a Monday 
or a Wednesday. This, according to the Vicar of 
All Saints’, Margaret Street, London, who is an 
expert in these calculations, will continue to be the 
same until the present error of 224 seconds in the 
length of the year is compensated for by substituting 
a common year for a leap year once in four thousan 
years.” 

CELER ET AUDAX. 


Tue JoHNsonrAns, A Lrverroon Sect.—The 
well-known ‘ History of Religious Rites,’ by 
the Rev. William Hurd, D.D., was reprinted, 
with some local additions, by Mr. Gleave at 
Manchester in 1811. One of these additions 
refers to a Liverpool sect, of which it is said : 

** Johnsonians, so called from the late Mr. John- 
son, a respectable Dissenting minister of Liverpool: 
they do not apply this name to themselves, but it 
is given to them by Christians of other denomina- 
tions. They must be regarded as a distinct de- 
nomination, as they will haveno religious fellowship 
with those who dissent from their views of the 
Gospel, which are sufficiently discriminating, and 
have sometimes applied to themselves the words of 
Balaam, respecting the children of Israel, ‘The 
people shall dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned 
among the nations.’ They deny the pre-existence of 
Christ and at the same time believe that heis properly 


God ; because all the fulness of the Godhead dwells 
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in him ; consequently may be said to maintain the 
indwelling scheme. They assert that God cannot 
be divided into distinct persons: so far they agree 
with the Unitarians. They deny the doctrine of 
original sin; yet assert that no man will savingly 
believe the Gospel, unless brought by the special 
influence of the Spirit to receive it. They deny the 
natural immortality of the soul, and contend that 
the whole of man is at present mortal; yet main- 
tain the separate existence of the soul between 
death and the resurrection. They believe that God 
elected Christ, and his people in him, from ever- 
lasting ; that for Christ and his church all things 
were created ; that Christ would have been mani- 
fested, his people born again and exalted to glory, 
though sin had never existed ; that in that case the 
rest of mankind would all have been happy in an 
inferior capacity, as the servants of Christ, and his 
bride the church. Against the decree of sin and 
reprobation they are zealous. Faith they suppose 
to be a divine communication, the life of God in the 
soul. They contend that it is impossible for a real 
Christian to have any doubts or fears respecting 
his interest in Christ, or acceptance with God. 
Respecting the atonement and perseverance of the 
saints they agree with the Calvinists, and with 
other Baptists as to the mode and subject of bap- 
tism. Those passages of Scripture which relate to 
the future restoration of the Jews they suppose to 
have a spiritual meaning, and they deny that pro- 
phecy authorizes our expectation of their being 
restored to their own land. Those who die in 
infancy they say will be raised in a pure state, not 
to inherit the heavenly kingdom, but to inhabit 
the new earth which will be formed after the 
conflagration, on which, say they, Christ and his 
church will reign a thousand years, and then be 
removed to some more glorious region. They con- 
tend for the restitution of all animal creation; but 
believe that the wicked will be endlessly miserable. 
Positive punishment, as inflicted by God, they deny, 
and hold the language of Scripture respecting the 
future punishment of the wicked to be figurative, 
and that their torment will naturally arise from 
their state, and exist in their minds.” 

It would be interesting to know the sub- 
sequent history of this sect if it is still in 
existence. Wituram E. A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


Portrait or Tom Parne.—The Carlton 
House Magazine of August, 1792 (facing p. 376), 
contains an interesting full-length portrait of 
Tom Paine, holding in his left hand a book 
inscribed ‘ Rights of Man.’ It is apparently 
a steel or copper engraving, without name 
of either artist or engraver. The portrait is 
fanciful rather than authentic, I imagine ; but 
as it is not referred to by Mr. Leslie Stephen 
in the ‘D.N.B.,’ I think its existence may 
be noted in ‘N. & Q.’ There is a copy of 
the Carlton House Magazine in the British 

useum. W. Roserts. 
Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham. 


“Hitt me up!”—One of the pleasantest 
things in the daily life of a a child 
a century ago was the time “ Hill 


me up!” Every child that I knew was each 
night “hilled up” after getting into bed, and 
every child looked forward to the process 
which went by the term “Hill me up!” This 
was always done by mothers or elder sisters. 
I remember an amusing ‘cident in connexion 
with “Hill me up ~* ich will serve as an 
illustration. A noted toper was found one 
night asleep in a snowdrift, and when roused 
he called out, thinking that his wife was near, 
“Hill me up, Meary! hill me up, good lass ! 
As “Hill me up, Mary,” he was known for 
the rest of his days. “To hill,” in the sense 
of raising a mound or ridge, is, or was, common 
in Derbyshire. Hence “hill” potatoes, “hill” 
celery, “hill the earth ona grave.” 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Gout.—Anthony Wood notices 
an instance of this :— 

“It is said that one Mrs. Catherine Johnson, a 
wetender to prophecy, did some time before tell 
V. Lenthall that the oath of abjuration against the 
royal family should be endeavoured to pass in 
Parliament, which, if he would deny, he should 
afterwards be forgiven for what he had done against 
the King. So that upon her warning he (upon 
the proposal of that oath) absented himself from the 
House for about ten days, under pretence of the 
ua. See more in a book entit. ‘The Mystery and 
Method of his Majesty’s Happy Restauration,’ &c., 
by J. Price, Lond., 1680, p. 40.”—‘ Athenz Oxon.,’ 
1692, vol. ii. col. 206, note. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 

Patrick CopLAaND 1651 ?).—No notice of 
this somewhat remarkable man is given in 
the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ nor does it appear 
from the list published in the Athencewm last 
year that the editor intends to supply this 
omission in the supplementary volumes. Yet 
surely this Patrick Copland deserves a notice 
as much as his modern namesake who 
is favoured with a half column in the 
‘Dict. of Nat. Biog. An American writer, 
Mr. Edward D. Neill, in 1871 published in 
New York a ‘Memoir of Patrick Copland, 
Rector elect of the first projected College in 
the United States : a Chapter of the English 
Colonization of America, which containsmany 
interesting facts regarding Copland, gleaned 
from the latter’s sermon ‘ Virginia’s God be 
thanked’ (London, 1622); Noel Sainsbury’s 
‘Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 
East Indies, 1513-1616’; the Court Book of the 
E.LC.; and the manuscript Transactions of 
the Virginia Company. Further information, 
however, is to be found in the ‘Calendar of 
State Papers, East Indies,’ 1617-1621 and 1622- 
1624. I may also point out that in tom. iii. 
of the ‘Documentos remettidos da India,’ 


which the Lisbon Academy of Sciences is 
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printing, are to be found Spanish transla- | publisher’s name and address are the follow. 
tions of a number of letters written from | ing words, in Horace Walpole’s handwriting, 
Surat in January-February, 1613, by mem- | “ Defeated in America in the reign of Geo. 24, 
bers of the E.L.C.’s Tenth Voyage, among | Governor of Minorca when taken in 1782, 
them being one from Patrick Copland to} but in general honorably acquitted.” The 
John Randall, minister of St. Andrew Hub- defeat alluded to is the engagement at 
bard, Little Eastcheap, London, giving a| Sillery, when Murray took out the garrison 
short account of the famous fight of the | of Quebec to attack the French, who were in 
Dragon and Hosiander with the Portuguese | greatly — numbers ; and the remark 
fleet in Swally roads. These letters were | corresponds with the passage in Walpole’s 
sent to England by land; but the bearer |‘ Letters, “got into a mistake and a morass, 
died near Bagdad, a Portuguese emissary | and was enclosed, embogged, and defeated.” 
stole them, and they reached King Philip's | A harsh judgment ! 

hands. What became of the originals I do| The other error in the notice is a reference 
not know. In Purchas (part i. p. 466) will} to the records of the “15th Cambridgeshire 
be found an abbreviated account of the| Regiment,” which should be the 15th York- 


voyage above referred to. . shire East Riding Regiment. Murray was a 
Donasp Ferauson. | lieutenant-colonel in the 15th Foot when he 
5, Bedford Place, Croydon. commanded a brigade at the battle of Quebec, 


and although he was not near Wolfe when 
Axcrent Ber - ort.—The following is | that general died, West pressed him for per- 
curteng rom the British Bee Journal for | mission to depict him in his picture of the 
16 March, p. 110 | death of Wolfe. Murray refused. “No, no,” 
“A Bee Journal reader kindly sends us the fol-| he said; “I was not by; I was leading the 
lowing translation from an ancient Saxon MS. in | . 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford. It is headed | Carlyl 
‘Saxon Leechdoms,’ vi. p. 385, and reads thus:— | ariyle of inveresK met Murray on more 


| than one occasion, and describes him as “a 
_ very acute and sensible man”; but the ‘ Auto- 
under thy right foot, and eay, ‘I take under foot ; biography’ (p. 423) is not among the _refer- 
I am trying what earth avails for everything in the | ences In the notice in the ‘D.N.B.’ Nor is 
world, and against spite and against malice, and | mention made of a shield taken by Murray 
against the mickle tongue of man and against | as a trophy from one of the gates of Quebec, 


pleasure. whic is dis red j Ww 
* Throw over them some gravel where they swarm, | hich 1s lisplaye 1 in the town hall of 


*FOR CATCHING A SWARM OF BEES. 
‘Take some earth, throw it with thy right hand 


and say,— Hastings. W. 8S. 
** Set ye my ladies, sink, | F 
Sink ye to earth down, | “Corerminous.”— Meeting in Mr. Wake- 
Never be so wild |man’s ‘Introduction to the History of the 
As to the wood to fly. | Church of England’ (fifth ed., published last 


Be be mindful of my good as every man is of year, p. 463) with this word, which should 
rural and estate. ‘evidently be conterminous, | turned to the 
‘H.E.D.’ to see whether any other cases of 

‘DieTionaRY oF NATIONAL Brocrapuy’: | that form were given. With the remark that 
GeneraL Murray.—A few days ago I had | it is “improperly formed,” it quotes two, one 
oceasion to consult the thirty-ninth volume | of which estes to be from the first edition 
of ‘ D.N.B., when I observed two small errors | of Sir John Herschel’s ‘Astronomy’ (1833), 
in the notice of General the Hon. James | forming one of Lardner’s “Cabinet Cyclo- 
Murrey, and as they have not yet been| pedia,” and afterwards enlarged into the 
pointed out in ‘N. & Q. it may be well to | ‘Outlines of Astronomy.’ At p. 205 of that 
mention them. The portrait alluded to in | edition we read, “Owing to the different dis- 
the notice is not “by J. S. Weele,” but by | tribution of land and sea in the two hemi- 
8. J. Neele. I have a copy of it (small oval, | spheres, zones of e//mate are not co-terminal 
profile) which I bought about fifteen years | with zones of /atitude.” When co- or con- is 
ago from the late Mr. Graves, Pall Mall, who | used for cum- as a prefix, it should take the 
told me that it came from the Blenheim Col- | former form before a vowel, and the latter or 
lection. It had previously belonged to Horace | some other form before a consonant. Thus, 
Walpole. Printed underneath the portrait | as instances of the former, coadjutor, coagu- 
are the words, “ London, Pub* Nov' 15" 1782, | late, coeval, coequal; of the latter, concoct, 
by 8S. J. Neele, No. 352, near Exeter ‘change, | concord, concrete, confound, congregate, connote, 
Strand.” November, 1782, was the first month | consonant, contemporary, conterminous, con- 
of Murray’s trial by court-martial. Abovethe | trijute, Other forms appear in colloquy, 
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commensurate, commerce, commit, companion, 

corrupt, &e., whilst before the aspirate A, in 

cohere, the prefix stands co-,as before a vowel. 

The abbreviation co., for company in a com- 

mercial sense, is peculiar. N. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

“Peace, RETRENCHMENT, AND REFORM.”— 
As it is evident that the Whigs are going to 


fight the next election with this old watch- | 
word, may we ask, Who made it up? When?! 


D. 


ELIZABETH CHRISTINE ALEXANDER.—Je deé- 
sire, dans un but historique, savoir ce qu’est 
devenue, avec qui remari¢e et ot est décédée 
et quand, 4 quelle date, Elizabeth Christine 
Alexander, d'une branche collatérale éteinte 
avec elle de la famille de Lord Caledon. Elle 
était née & Londres le 31 juillet, 1768, avait 
épousé, & Londres, juillet, 1790, le général 

enri Jacques Guillaume Clarke, depuis duc 
de Feltre et maréchal de France, et en était 
divorcée le 18 juillet, 1795, aprés avoir eu une 
fille Henriette Clarke, baptisée le 13 février, 
1791 (St. Paul de Covent Garden). 

L&oNCE DE BROTONNE. 

70, Boulevard de Courcelles, Paris. 


“ Geary.” — 
A hairy man’s a geary man, 
But a hairy wife’s a witch. 
This is quoted as a North-Country rhyme in 
the ‘Denham Tracts,’ ed. Folk -lore Society, 
1895. What is the precise meaning of 
“geary A. L. MAayYHew. 
xford. 


Lines By Dickens. — Can any of your 
readers tell me where the following lines, 
written by Charles Dickens, can be seen ?— 

Oh God, who by the prophet’s hand 
Didst smite the rocky brake, 
Whence water came at Thy command 
Thy people’s thirst to slake, 
Strike now upon this granite wall, 
Stern, obdurate, and high, 
And let some drops of pity fall 
On those who starve and die. 
K. 
_ Book-pLate.—For many years I have had 
in my possession a handsome folio entitled 
Pliny’s ‘Naturall Historie,’ 1601, translated 
by Philemon Holland. The binding being in 


a shaky condition, and likely in handling to| 


dic 


| manner? 


do injury to the preliminary leaves, my in- 
tention is to have it rebound. In the process 
ot stripping it for this purpose, I fancied | 
could detect inside the fore-cover something 
in the way of a book-plate. By damping the 
bookbinder’s lining | found a coat of arms 
with the initials B. R. immediately under- 
neath. The arms appear to be—my know- 
ledge of heraldry being very limited—Argent, 
a chevron between three ravens sable, and for 
the crest, as near as I can make out, an arm 
}in armour pointing a pistol. From what | 
| have just stated | infer that the surname 
|of B. R. was Rice. I should be extremely 
obliged if some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ would 
do me the kindness of enlightening me in the 
matter, both as to the owner of the initials 
and the period in which he flourished. I 
should state that the arms and the initials 
look as if they were stencilled on to the 
yaper. In regard to the latter, it appears to 
ye of French manufacture. The water-mark 
looks, in its outer border, like an Elizabethan 
ruff, with an arrangement of tleurs-de-lis in 
the centre and a star pendent. Underneath 
this device there is the maker’s name thus, 
Mvaviecarp. Any information regarding the 
latter and the period in which he flourished 
will also be welcome. S. 


“Tue O_p FrencuMan.”—I desire to ob- 
tain some extended information regarding an 
old and notorious newsvendor of the Strand 
—known as “the Old Frenchman ”— who 
sold #ehoes during the early eighties. This 
character, of noble mien and prepossessing 
yresence, excited attention, both because of 
1is appearance and eccentricity, exemplified 
by going bareheaded in the coldest of weather. 
I wish to learn his rightful name and former 
circumstances. W. 

48, Torrington Square, W.C. 


Hesrews 1X. 27.—In the first Prayer Book 
of Edward VI. this passage reads “al men” 
(Epistle for Wednesday before Easter). When 

} the intrusive “all” first appear in an 
English version of the New Testament ; and 
when did it disappear from the Prayer 

? Lirurey. 


Rimes to Foreign Worps. — Is 
there any rule against pronouncing foreign 
words in English verse in their proper 
For example, Why should we not 
rhyme pater with hatter, and deaus with foe? 

ArTHUR MAYALL. 


CoLour oF Butts in Coats or Arms.—I 
believe that in many coats of arms bulls 
appear en part or entire. Some of these are 
ened black, others red or dun, and others 
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white with black points. 
that those who originally bore white bulls 


with black points on their arms traditionally | 


won the right to bear them on account of 
some doughty deed in the hunting-field when 
hunting the Bos sylvestris, or wild forest bulls. 
How, then, come the black, red, and dun bull 
also on many crests? Were they also wild 
forest bulls ? R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


Witson AytsspurY Roserts, 1781.—He was 
nephew of Wilson Aylsbury, who died 1752, 
at Packwood, Warwick. Did he leave de- 
scendants at Nantwich or Packwood? If so, 
do they represent De Aylsburys of Warwick 
and Bucks? A. C. H. 


Arcuery Burrs.—I desire to know the 
usual distance between archery butts in the 
times when the use of the bow was practised 
on village greens. 

In our parish, where our large common 
tapers into the village street, is one well- 
marked and another less clearly marked 
mound. Between them now runs diagonally 
the main road. This road was, till railways, 
the coach road from London through St. 
Albans to Luton and Bedford ; but I think 
it is not very old. There are indications that 
an older road or track followed the line of 
houses a little further west to the parish 
church. I always think of Bunyan on his 
journeys between Bedford and London pass- 
ing through Whethamsted, our mother parish, 
two or three miles further east. NIx. 


AvutTHor oF Verses.—Can you inform me 
where I can find a poem beginning as 
follows 

Tis fate that flings the dice, 


And makes kings peasants, 
And peasants kings. 
I have searched in vain in this country for 
the name of the author. 
Currron H. Sarru. 

New York. 

BonIFACE THE BAVARIAN.—Who was Boni- 
face the Bavarian, Count of Lucca, who died 
in 823? His son Boniface IT. is styled Count 
and Duke of Tuscany. These persons are 
mentioned by Muratori, Leibniz, and Gibbon, 
and are said by them to be the source of the 
family of Esté. These writers do not give 
the parentage of the elder Boniface, who I 
suppose from the date must have been ap- 

yinted Count of Lucca by Charlemagne. 
Two hundred years earlier, or about the year 


600, I find another Bavarian, Gontoald 


brother of the famous Theodolinde, Lomba 
queen, who was created Duke of Asti by 


It is also stated | 


Autharis, the husband of Theodolinde, and 

after that time three generations of the de 

scendants of Gontoald occupied the throne 

of Lombardy ; but now [ am assured that 

Asti and Esté are quite different places as 

well as titles. Dominick Browne. 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Str Joscettine Briount.—Who was this 
knight, who sat for Beeralston in 1597-98! 
I have failed to connect him with any one of 
the numerous Blount families, nor can | 
trace any record of his knighthood. 

W. D. 


Dramatic Drrectory.—I frequently desire 
to date playbills or to obtain information 
regarding the plays and players of the last 
half of the present century. I have been 
obliged to hunt up my facts in files of the 
Illustrated London News, Atheneum, &c. Is 
there, may I ask, no work in which such in- 
formation is codified? If such a work is in 
existence, what is its title? Failing it, what 
easily accessible volumes offer the readiest 
means of reference? FRANK REDE Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8. W. 

f The ‘ Era Almanack’ is serviceable. The Theatre, 
which was also useful, has ceased to exist.] 


PrintInG IRELAND.—What is the date, 
title, and place of the first book or pamphlet 
printed in Ireland ? W. L. Wess. 

[A Prayer Book seems to have been issued in 
Dublin in 1551. Many books were published there 
in the seventeenth century. See, under ‘ Ireland,’ 
‘Catalogue of Books in the Library of the British 
Museum,’ printed by order of the Trustees. Look 
also under ‘ Belfast,’ ‘ Drogheda,’ ‘ Waterford,’ &., 
in Cotton’s ‘ Typographical Gazetteer,’ vol. ii., 1866.) 


Domenico THEOTOCOPULI.— Can any one 
give information as to a portrait by this 
artist (called also “El Greco” and “Il 
Griego”) of the Comendador Vicente Anas- 
tagi’ It was in the collection of William 
Coningham, Esq., and was sold at Christie's 
on 9 June, 1849, to—I am kindly informed by 
them —a Mr. Farrer, fine-art dealer, 106, 
Old Bond Street, London. I wish to dis- 
cover its present location. Rost. Guy. 

The Wern, Pollokshaws, N.B. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE.—Mr. Fitchett, in the ac- 
count of the Shannon-Chesapeake fight in his 
splendid book ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire, 
remarks that the remains of the latter vessel 
are now utilized in the peaceful occupation 
of flour production, that they form part of 
the structure of a flour mill in Hampshire, 
and that the shot-marks may still be seen. 
As this is a fact which I do not think is very 
generally known, it would be of great interest 
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to me, and doubtless to many other of your 
readers, if you would kindly indicate the 
exact locality of this mill. A visit to the — 
in these days of the unfurling of the flag 
is much to be desired. A. D. H. 


‘Directions ror Hearra.’— Will you 
kindly inform me of the value of a work 
which I possess? It is in an excellent state 
of preservation, and is entitled :— 

“* Directions for Health, Natural and Artificiall : 
Derived from the best Physicians, as well Moderne 
as Antient. Divided into six sections. Whereunto 
is annexed Two Treatises of approved Medicines 
for all Diseases of the Eyes, and preservation of the 
Eye Sight. The 1* written by Doctor Bailey, and 
the other collected out of those two famous 
Physicians, Fernelius and Riolanus.” 

It is printed by Thomas Harper, London, for 
John Harrison, and sold at his shop in Pater- 
noster Row, at the “signe of the Vnicorne,” 
1633. The preface is dedicated to “Earle 
Pembroke,” and signed “William Vavghan.” 
My copy is the seventh edition. 

J. CARLILL SAVILL. 

[Supposing the work to be, as seems probable, by 
Walter Bailey, M.D., Physician to Queen Elizabeth, 
it is uncommon; all Bailey’s works are. There is 
no probability that it has great mercantile value. 
Many of Bailey’s works are in the Brit. Mus.] 


or Frruin Famity, Surrotk.—I 
seek genealogical information about the 
family of Firman or Firmin, of Suffolk. I 
have in my possession a representation of a 
coat of arms, which has to me 
from, I presume, my ancestor (in a female 
line) William Firman, of Wiston, Suffolk, 
yeoman, whose will was proved at Bury St. 

Imunds 10 December, 1746. The coat is 
tricked in colour, and is, I am told, seven- 
teenth-century work or probably so, and 
below it is written: “These Armes doe ap- 
ory to the Antient family of Firmin of 
Suffolk & is thus Blazon’d. The feild is 
Argent, a Salter engrail’d Gules, on a cheife 
of the second a Lyon passant guardant Or.” 
The shield is surmounted by a plain steel 
helmet without crest or motto. 

Hannah, a daughter of the above-mentioned 
William Firman, was my great-great-grand- 
mother by her marriage at Wiston, 20 Decem- 
ber, 1733, with my great-great-grandfather 
John Josselyn, of Horkesley, Essex. 

I am desirous of tracing the member of 
“the Antient family of Firmin of Suffolk” to 
whom the above-mentioned coat of arms was 
originally granted. I find no pedigree of the 
family in Harl. ‘ Vis. Suffolk, nor any men- 
tion of it in Burke’s ‘General Armory.’ 

Joun H. JossEtyn. 

Ipswich. 


| 


Beplics, 
“BEEN TO.” 
§S. iii. 227.) 

In the issue of the New York Nation for 
17 April, 1890, I devoted upwards of three 
columns to the consideration of this ex- 
pression when followed by a verb or by 
a substantive, showing that, followed by the 
latter, it has been in print since 1776, as 
witness quotations given from §. J. Pratt, 
Jeremy Bentham, Lord Broughton, Southey, 
Dr. Whewell, Lord Macaulay, A. J. Clough, 
the Rev. F. E. Paget, Sir G. W. Dasent, the 
Rev. James Pycroft, Lady Duff Gordon, the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, and others. 

The quotations for it which I have since 
collected—being two hundred and more, all 
of them from writers at least of education, 
where not approved stylists—include forty or 
fifty belonging to the last century, from the 
yens of Mrs. James Harris, Thomas Hull, 
James Harris, jun., Thomas Hutchinson, jun., 
Frances Burney, Mrs. Maria Rishton, Char- 
lotte Ann Burney, Ann Hilditch, William 
Combe, Mrs. Ann Radcliffe, James Lacking- 
ton, Mrs. Charlotte Smith, Mrs. Eliza Parsons, 
Mrs. Burton, Mrs. A. M. Bennett, Jane 
Austen, Edward Du Bois, Thomas Moore, 
and a large number of anonyms. 

Earlier, however, by twelve years, than the 
earliest of the uses just referred to, is that 
seen below :— 

*“*T have been to the other End of the Town, to 
provide Masons and Joiners.” —‘ Beau-Philosopher’ 
(1751), p. 146. 

Coming to the present century, in addition 
to what is stated at the beginning of this 
note, I find the phrase in question employed 
by Thomas Bellamy, Elizabeth Helme, Emily 
Clark, Richard Cumberland, Shelley, Jose 
Jekyll, Mrs. Eliza Nathan, the Rev. R. H. 
Froude, the Rev. John Keble, Bishop Heber, 
Cardinal Newman, the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
Henry Angelo, Sir G. C. Lewis, J. R. Hope- 
Scott, C. Whitehead, George Eliot, Long- 
fellow, Lord Canning, Lord the 
Rev. John Mitford, Lord Malmesbury, T. L. 
Peacock, L. Oliphant, E. A. Freeman, Mr. 
Ruskin, and a host of authors who have with- 


| held their names. 


Since, just as is the case with fetch, been to 
economically implies a combination of two 
constantly occurring actions, it seems singular 
that its evolution was so long delayed. 

According to the last edition of the Dic- 
tionary of the French Academy :— 

** Etre, dans les temps ot ce verbe prend Il’auxi- 
liaire Avoir, se dit quelquefois pour A//er; mais 
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avec cette différence que, dans J’ai été a Rome, par 
exemple, J'ai été fait entendre qu’on y est alld et 
qu’on en est revenu ; et que, dans J/ est allé a Rome, 
le verbe J/ est allé marque simplement le voyage 
sans indiquer le retour.” 

But our substitution of Je for go has been 
of wider scope than that of étre for adler, and, 
in some locutions, is so still. 

The annexed quotations are among the 
latest of their kind that I have observed :— 

“We were, a week ago, to visit a relation of 
mine whose house has a prospect of the sea, and, 
happening to look out of one of the windows, while 
we waited for my cousin’s coming down, how do 
you think he diverted me ?”—Mrs. Eliza Heywood 
(1744), ‘ Female Spectator’ (ed. 1748), vol. ii. p. 86. 

“I was, Tuesday, for the second time, to see 
*Rule a Wife’ and ‘The Upholsterer.’”—Mrs. 
James Harris (1763), in ‘ Letters of the First Earl 
of Malmesbury ’ (1870), vol. i. p. 98. 

“T was, Yesterday, to see Lord Botetourt’s, a 
rich and beautiful Scene, but wants Water to com- 
plete the Landscape.”— Mrs. Elizabeth Griffith, 
* Letters between Henry and Frances’ (1766), vol. iv. 
p. 188. 

Phrases like those just instanced, and “I 
have been up the mountain,” may have sug- 
"ap the type of “I have been to the city ”; 

ut yet it is not clear that the introduction 
of this type was not owing to foreign influence. 
The ‘Beau-Philosopher, cited above, is a 
translation from the French, and my next 
oldest quotation for 4een to occurs in a letter 
by the wife of the learned author of ‘Hermes,’ 
a fashionable may to whom French may be 
su — to have been familiar. 
ough she and her son may have chosen 
to Gallicize their phraseology, it was other- 
wise with her husband :— 

**T have been to one opera and to very few plays.” 
—Mrs. Harris (1763), in ‘ Letters,’ &c. (u/ ante), 
vol. i. p. 108. 

“*T have not heard, as yet, anything worth writing; 
neither can I properly go out till I have been to 
Court.”—James Harris, jun. (1772), ibid., vol. i. 


““T have been at the Opera ; a good house.”— 
James Harris, sen. (1775), ibid., vol. 1. p. 336 


Of had been instead of went, not instead of 
had gone, 1 can adduce only two instances, 
both of them from Irish authors :— 

“As soon as Harry’s grief for his late Maria 
would allow him to associate, he had been to seek 
his old friend and tutor, Mr. Clement; but he 
found only a single domestic at home, who told hin 
that the old gentleman had been some time dead.” 
—Henry Brooke (1760-72), ‘Fool of Quality’ (ed. 
1809), vol. iv. p. 135. 

_ “When he asked about......Molly Price, his father 
informed him that she had been married about a 
twelvemonth before and had behaved herself 


well and_ decently since he had been away.” 

Anon., ‘ History of Ned Evans’ (1796), vol. ii. p. 222. 
Farther, some past tenses of le were once 

used, in literature, for those of come. I gave 


an instance, dated 1685, when formerly dis- 
cussing been to; and here are others, consider- 
ably later :— 

“Mr. —— was to pay me a Visit, this Morning, 
and we had a good Deal of Conversation about you.” 
—Mrs. Elizabeth Griffith, ‘ Letters,’ &c. (ut ante), 
vol. iv. p. 59. 

“The family I resided in had a great-grand-uncle, 
a Capuchin, at Rome, who, every three years, came 
on foot to see them; he had been the summer 
before my arrival, at the age of ninety-eight.”— 
Anon., Sensibility’ (1784), vol. ii. 
p. 82. 

To pass to the dialects, one hears, in Suffolk: 
both before an infinitive of purpose and 
before a substantive or its equivalent, was for 
went and came ; thus: “I was to see him this 
morning, and he was to see me a little while 
ago”; “I was lately to his house ov to his, and 
he was lately to my house or to mine”; “TI find 
that the tramp was from Framlingham to 
Saxmundham yesterday,”—“ yesterday ” being 
stressed on its final syllable. And see Dr. 
Joseph Wright’s admirable ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary.’ 

In the use of 4e to denote motion, found 
in the next quotations, we meet with current 
idioms anticipated : 

“TI cannot be back againe in lesse then two 
moneths.” — William Browne, tr. Gomberville’s 
* Polexander ’ (1647), vol. i. p. 191. 

‘I went abundantly farther than any one had 
before been.”—R. Paltock (1751), ‘Peter Wilkins’ 
(ed. 1884), vol. ii. p. 228. 

**T and my father and Fanny have been and spent 
an evening with them.”—Charlotte Ann Burney 
(1782), in Frances Burney’s * Early Diary’ (1889), 
vol. ii. p. 297. 

**I bore her in my arms to the first gate, which 
my attendants broke down: scarce were we through 
it, when the tower fell to crackling ruins.” —Anon., 
‘Cicely’ (1795), vol. i. p. 86. 

“T was half way to the apartment where I was 
going.” —Ibid., vol. ii. p. 223. 

F. H. 


Marlesford. 


So common an idiom would scarcely seem 
to need authority. Such expressions as Mr. 
BENHAM quotes are certainly not local now 
though there are localisms in which to is usec 
forat. In New England to hum is equivalent 
to at home; and, according to Halliwell, the 
same form is heard in Devonshire: “ When 
were you to Plymouth?” In the recently 
published Browning letters I met pee 
with the sentence, “I have been to the Scote 
Church ” (E. B. B., vol. ii. p. _ Thackeray, 
in his ‘ Notes of a Week’s Holiday ’ (‘ Round- 
about Papers’), asks, “ Have we been to Hol- 
land?” In‘ Mansfield Park’ I find “ having 
been to Mansfield Common”; in Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s ‘Memories and Portraits, “I 
have been to school in both countries.” These 
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instances are sufficient to show that this con- 
struction is well established in our literature. 
Compare Mickle’s 

Yet round the world the blade has been ; 
and Keats’s 

Round many western islands have I been. 

cc. 
[Many replies are acknowledged. ] 


THE ‘GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE.’ 
(9*" S. iii. 144, 230.) 
THE eighty-seventh volume of the Gentle- 


man’s Magazine, completed at the close of | 


1817, the same year that Blackwood’s was 
in its first volume, deserves notice, as show- 
ing the enterprise and careful attention to 
detail with which the older magazine was 
being conducted. The chief events of that 
year, which had been so full of anxiety and 
of peril to the nation, are fully recorded. 
“The festal blaze of war had ceased, but the 
sun of Peace had not attained its meridian.”* 
The ‘Miscellaneous Correspondence’ and 
‘Reviews of New Publications’ contain stores 
of information useful to the architect and 
the antiquary, while valuable contributions 
towards county histories—the biography in 
these being especially interesting—are given. 
The contents of ‘The Historical Record’ 
include the i 
Secrecy presented on the 19th of February, 
in which details are given of the operations 
of the Spencean (or Spencean Philanthro- 
pists) and Hampden Societies. The evidence 
disclosed that there was to be a sudden rising 


in the dead of night ; the soldiers were to be | 


surprised ; the barracks, the Tower, and the 
Bank to be seized, and London to be fired. 


The cry was, “No Regent, no Castlereagh ! | 


Off with their heads ! No taxes ! No bishops : 
they are only useless lumber !” On the same 
date we have Mr. Grenfell calling attention 
to the enormous profits made by the Bank 
of England ; in twenty years (since 1797) the 


profits had been not less than twenty-seven | 


millions. 

On the 4th of March the royal assent to 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act is 
noted. On the 20th of March we have the 
Committee of Finance recommending that, 
after the death of the present possessors, the 


governorship of the Isle of Wight and the | 


office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports 
should be abolished ; and those interested in 
theatrical matters will find in the same 


* Speech of Mr. Canning on the reassembling of 
Parliament, Jan. 29th, 1817. 


Report of the Committee of | 


number a report of the meeting of the pro- 
prietors of Drury Lane Theatre, at which 
it was stated that the total receipts since 
its rebuilding had been, for the first year, 
79,925/. 14s.; for the second year, 68,389/. 3s. ; 
the third year, 61,585/. 8s. 5d.; and the fourth, 
49,5862. 17s. 

The same number contains a report of 
Southey’s application on the 18th of March to 
the Court of Chancery for an injunction to 
restrain Messrs. Sherwood, Neely & Jones 
from the publication of ‘Wat Tyler”* Sir 
Samuel Romilly resisted on the ground that 
|it was not such a publication as entitled the 
'author to the protection of the Court. He 
would venture to say that “a more dangerous, 
mischievous, and seditious publication had 
never issued from the press.” The Lord 
Chancellor said he would take the book home 
to read, and the next day he refused the in- 
junction. In the May number the leading 
passages from Southey’s ‘ Apology’ are given. 

On the 5th of April it is reported from 
Cambridge that the Vice-Chance lor had com- 
manded the Union to discontinue its discus- 
sions “as inconsistent with the discipline and 
objects of academical education.” 

The June number devotes a supplement to 
the trial of James Watson the elder, who, 
with the other State prisoners, Arthur Thistle- 
wood, Thomas Preston, and John Hooper, had 
been confined in the Tower. The trial lasted 
eight days, when, Watson being found not 
| guilty, the Attorney - General declined to 
proceed against the other prisoners. 

On the 19th of June Sir E. Brydges moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill that would have 
delighted Mr. Marston, of the firm of Messrs. 
Low & Marston. It was “to amend the Act 
of the 43rd of the King relative to copyrights 
| and so far as regards the Act passed prior to 
Queen Anne’s Act, giving eleven copies of 
books published to the universities, &ec., and 
'also as far as regarded limited editions of 
| books.” Mr. Peel and Lord Palmerston 
opposed. Sir 8. Romilly, Sir F. Burdett, 
Mr. Brougham, and Mr. C. Wynn supported 
| the motion, the last named stating that he 
| “saw no reason why the author of a book should 
be subjected to a tax of eleven copies of his work to 
the universities any more than a man who planted 


| timber should be subject to a tax of eleven trees 


* Dr. Garnett, in his biography of Southey in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ states that 
“*Wat Tyler,’ a drama full of republican sentiment, 
had been written in 1794, but remained unknown 
until the publication of a surreptitious edition in 
1817 When Southey became Laureate through 
the generosity of Sir Walter Scott, he accepted it 
on condition that he should be spared the drudgery 


| of composing birthday odes.” 
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from each plantation he might make to the navy of 
the country.” 
The numbers were : for bringing in the Bill, 
fifty-seven ; against it, fifty-eight. 
he friends of education will find Mr. 

Brougham’s Report of the Committee on 
General Education, given in the September 
number, of interest. Among other particulars 
it mentioned the case of a rector who was 
principal of a school, with a salary of 1,500/. 
oq annum, and who assigned the whole to 

is brother, another clergyman. The latter, 
not choosing to perform the duties of his 
office, made a journeyman carpenter the 
schoolmaster, with an allowance of 40/. a| 
year. There was another instance of a/! 
school, with an endowment for the master 
of 400/. a year, in which there was but one 
scholar. 

The Holborn Viaduct is anticipated in 
the October number, which contains a pro- 

ysal that an iron bridge should be erected 

rom Holborn Hill to Snow Hill, and that a 
toll should be charged for the first ten or 
twelve years to defray the cost. Considerable 
space is given in the same number and in 
that for November to an account of the trial 
and execution of Jeremiah Brandreth (“The 
Nottingham Captain”), William Turner, 
and Isaac Ludlam for high treason. (The 
number of prisoners arraigned was thirty- 
five.) The execution of the three men is 
graphically described. “Nothing could 
exceed the horror which the whole scene 
excited.” The article concludes with the 
words :— 

“As this has been the first instance of the sort, 
of men being convicted of levying war against the 
King, since 1745, so we hope it will be the last.” 

More pleasant is it to read from Spain that 
Ferdinand VII., on visiting the prisons at 
Madrid lately, had ordered all the instru- 
ments of torture to be destroyed, and that he 
had abolished the torture in his dominions ; 
that the King of Wiirtemberg had abolished 
the censorship of the press ; and, with other 
items of home news, that of the opening of | 
Waterloo Bridge on Waterloo day by the! 
Prince Regent, accompanied by the Duke of | 
York and the Duke of Wellington, when a 
salute of 202 guns was fired in commemoration | 
of the number taken in the battle. It is also | 
stated that the steamboats on the Clyde had | 
come into general use, and that it was possible 
to dine on Monday in London and with the 
Duke of Argyll at his romantic seat at| 
Inverary on the following Thursday; and 
that the interior and exterior of the new 
Mint had been lighted with gas. The appa- 


ratus, which was on a new plan, was erected 


within the walls of the Mint. The gas was 
prepared, not by 

“‘ distilling coals in retorts in the usual manner, but 
by means of a cylinder kept red hot and revolving 
round its axis. The cylinder, upwards of ten feet 
in diameter, produces during its revolution in 24 
hours a sufficient quantity of gas to light 1,600 
lamps.” 

In the November number considerable space 
is also devoted to an account of the death of 
the Princess Charlotte, taken from “ the news- 
paper called the Day and New Times”; and 
in the last number for the year a report is 
given of the three celebrated Hone trials, 
when, notwithstanding the severe summing- 


|up of Lord Ellenborough, the jury in each 


case brought in a verdict of “ Not guilty.” 
Among the many obituary notices we find 
the death at Paris, on the 15th of July, of 
Madame de Stael-Holstein, aged fifty-three. 
She had expressed a wish that 
“for three days her corpse might be attended before 
being for ever incl in its coffin; and for three 
days, in defiance of the distressing circumstances 
reflection suggests, Augustus de Stael did not quit 
the chamber of his departed mother. Her remains 
are to be conveyed to Copet for interment.” 


Her physicians were preparing for her oxy- 
genous air when she breathed her last. 

The preface to the second part of the 
volume, dated the last day of the year, is full 
of congratulation and gratitude for “the 
patronage bestowed during the long period 
of Eighty-seven revolving years,” as well as 
felicitations to “our countrymen on the 
improved prospects which Providence gener- 
ously offers to us at the opening of a New 
Year.” It is said that sedition is melting 
away, that public credit is fresh and vigor- 
ous,* and that “the comforts of the poor, 
and the education of their children, are the 
incessant objects of the benevolent.” 

Full information about Cave and the estab- 
lishment of the Gentleman’s Magazine is to 
be found in Timperley’s ‘ Encyclopedia,’ as 
well as an account of the difficulties he had 
to contend with in including a résumé of the 
Parliamentary debates. In every depart- 
ment Cave took the most active interest ; 
and Dr. Johnson, who succeeded William 
Guthrie in 1740 in the task of drawing up 
the Debates, relates of Cave that he 
“used to sell 10,000 of the Gentleman's Magazin: ; 


| yet such was then his minute attention and anxiety 


that the sale should not suffer the smallest decrease, 
that he would name a particular person who he 
heard had talked of leaving off the magazine, and 


* Lord Castlereagh stated in the House of Com- 
mons, on the llth of July, that the Funds in the 
course of the session had risen from 62 to 80. 
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would say, ‘Let us have something good next 
month.’ ” 
And such was Cave’s unremitting care that 
Johnson observed to Boswell, “ Cave scarcely 
ever looked out of the window but with a 
view to its improvement.” 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine of the present 
day biography and history retain the pro- 
minence which have always been assigned to 
them ; and under the head of ‘Table Talk’ 
matters of current interest are treated, while 
each number contains at least one short story. 
Mr. Chatto tells me that the number of con- 
tributors of more recent years has exceeded 
one hundred and fifty. 

That this oldest of all the magazines may, 
for long years yet to come, continue full of 
life and vigour must be the wish of all who 
have enjoyed the vivid pictures of bygone 
times which, in such a consecutive form, are 
to be found in the pages of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine alone. Joun C. FRANCIs. 


Srrone’s Biurr §. iii. 187).—Probably 
‘yee of a land grant of my grandfather’s, 
Samuel Strong (1749-1834), a Crown Sur- 
veyor. He was Deputy Surveyor-General 
when the War of Independence broke out. I 
heard as a child that he and his brother had 
then just completed, under General Taylor, 
the survey of Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, and Georgia. As Crown officials, 
my grandfather and great-uncle were con- 
spicuous marks for hostility. They took, as 
in duty bound, an active part on the Loyalist 
side, and suffered greatly in every way in 
consequence. When the result of the struggle 
was no longer doubtful, my nudieeiin 
who was married, and had several children, 
sacrificed all he possessed, and carried his 
family to England, at some time prior to the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Versailles. His 
brother, who remained, I believe, a year or 
two later, was subjected to the utmost in- 
dignity. He was known to have written a 
pamphlet or pamphlets on the Loyalist side, 
and my grandfather told my father that his 
brother had been “tarred and feathered and 
ridden on a rail.” 

My grandfather would never speak will- 
ingly of all that he and his brother had 
endured ; and | recollect that when I ques- 
tioned my father about his uncle’s sufferings, 
he said “that the mere mention of America 
was sufficient to rouse the old man to fury.” 
I have never seen any account of the suffer- 
ings of the Loyalists in the Southern States ; 
but, from the little that I was able to glean 
from my father’s talk, they must have been— 


anything that overtook the Loyalists of New 
York, whose story has been told with so 
much feeling by Mr. Ernest Cruikshank in 
the annual 7'’ransactions of the United Em- 
pire Loyalist Association for 1898. 
My grandfather, though some of his chil- 


dren went back, refused to return to the 
States, in spite of the urgent appeals made 
to him by those of a different way of think- 
ing, during the thirty years’ grace allowed, 
after 1783, to the holders of Crown grants. 
F. 8. DILKE. 
76, Sloane Street, S.W. 


“Bartey” (9 §. iii. 269)—The word has 

n in use from the Norman days in Dean 

Forest for portions of the forest smaller than 

“Walks,” such as Lea Bailey, Scar Bailey, &c, 
In Norman French it equals “grant.” ——D. 


“ ARE WE BETTER?” Rom. m1. 9 (9 S. iii. 
106).—I transcribe the following from ‘A 
Commentary on the Revised Version,’ by 
W. G. Humphry, B.D., one of the revisers :— 

*** Are we in worse case than they?’ This gives 
to the Gr. rpoeyéue0a the passive sense ‘are we 
surpassed ?’ which it has in all other places where 
it occurs; in the N.T. it is not found again. All 
English versions have ‘are we better than they?’ 
following Vulg. precellimus eos? which would re- 
quire the verb to be in the active voice (rpotyoper). 
There is no example of the sense given in the margin, 
* Do we excuse ourselves?’ 7.e., of the verb standing 
absolutely without an accusative of the thing put 
forward as an excuse. e meaning is ‘Are we 
(Jews) in a worse case than the Gentiles?’ this in- 
ference being suggested by what is said in vv. 4, 5.” 

Alford acknowledges great difficulty in 
mpoexouea, but virtually agrees with the 
A.V., taking the verb as middle. So Tholuck, 
and substantially Olshausen. Meyer, on the 
other hand, renders “Do we put forward 
(anything)in our defence?” and adds: “This 
explanation is the only one warranted by 
linguistic usage as well as suited to the 
C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 

th. 


Trinity Wrinpows (9 iii. 28, 187).—I 
cannot answer E. B.’s question; but it may be 
well to say that besides the representation 
of the Holy Trinity in the church of that 
name in Goodramgate, York, there are two 
instances in St. John’s, Micklegate, one in 
St. Michael’s, Spurriergate, and, if I mistake 
not, one in St. Dennis. Walmgate, all in the 
same city. I regret Iam unable to describe 
them. The mystery of the Holy Trinity is 
more frequently figured on the Continent 
than it is in England. St. SwirHrn. 


Encouraged by the repetition of the inquiry 


at any rate, in individual cases—as severe as 


by E. B. respecting Trinity windows, I venture 
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to offer him the following negative note of 
such windows that once were existent in the 
(now) Manchester Cathedral. Hollingworth, 
one of our earliest local historians, writing in 
1654 and describing the (then) Collegiate 
Corareh i in Manchester, writes that 
“at the uppermost end of the outmost north alley 

was a very rich window, whereby was described our 
Saviour’s arraignment and crucifixion, with some 
pictures of the ° Trinity, with these verses :-— 

God that is of mighty most, 

Fadur, and Son, and Holy Gost ; 

Gyff [grace to them that shal doe well +] 

And keep thayr soulis out of Hell, 

That made thys wyndowe, as ye may see, 

In worshippe of the Trenity.” 
When these windows disappeared there is no 
precise information, but gone they have. 

RicHarD Lawson. 
Urmston. 


Quotations (9 §. iii. 208).— —Could not the 
phrase “ the weary Titan” be correctly applied 
to Atlas, as the name was given not a to 

the offspring of Uranus and Ge, but also to 
all their descendants, such as Prometheus, 
who, according to Apollodorus, was the 
brother of Atlas? The passage where the 
ph rase occurs is in Matthew Arnold’s poem 
Heine’s Grave’:— 

Yes, we arraign her! but she, 

The weary Titan, with deaf 

Ears, and labour-dimmed eyes, 

Regarding neither to right 

Nor left, goes passively by, 

Staggering on to her goal, 

Bearing on shoulders immense, 

Atlanteiin, the load, 

Well-nigh not to be borne, 

Of the too vast orb of her fate. 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 
Putney. 


May not the phrase “ weary Titan” refer to 
Shelley’s ‘Prometheus’? It does not occur 
a verbally, but the sense of it does, in the 
ine 

Dost thou faint, mighty Titan? 
We laugh thee to scorn. Act IL. L S41. 


Watrer W. SKEarT. 


RopFaLt ” (9 iii. 89, 214).—I think the 
following particulars, taken from my ‘Seats 
in Essex,’ p. 111, may be of interest and 
throw some light on the subj ect. I have no 
doubt in my mind that the “rodfall” at 
Horkesley Park is the one OLD SuBsCRIBER 
speaks of :—- 

“In ancient deeds Horkesley Park is alluded to 
as Neyland Park......Tradition says that the old 
name was Red Park, called Red because King John 
used to hunt the red deer from here, and there still 
stands in the Park an old oak, which is known as 
‘King John’s Oak.’ A great proportion of the land 


was disparked in the sixteenth century. There is 
to be seen here what is locally called a ‘ rod fall’; it 
is quite an archwxological curiosity. The ancient 
boundaries of the Park are surrounded by a tre- 
mendous bank, quite 6 ft., in many places much 
thicker than this. It is more like a shelter trench 
cast up by soldiers than anything else we can com- 
pare it to. The bank is all round the house at a 
very considerable distance from it, and within its 
confines is now arable land which was formerly 
Park Land. The tradition is that a rod from the 
centre of the bank belongs to the Park.” 


Josepu A. Rusu. 


“ Rodefalla” or “rudefalla” occurs as a 
measure of land in the ‘Chronica Monasterii 
de Melsa,’ Rolls Series. See the Glossary in 
vol. iii. (1868), p. 322, where the reference 
ii. 419 is an error. . W.c. B. 

Cure BY THE HAND oF A Corpse 8. 
iii. 68, 172).—There is a tale founded upon this 
subject in Roby’s_ of Lancashire’ 
(fifth ed., 1872), 247, entitled ‘The Dead 
Man’s Hand.’ See ‘also Harland and Wilkin- 
son’s Lancashire Folk-lore,’ p. 158 ; Brand’s 
‘Popular Antiquities,’ iii. 277 (Bohn’s ed.) ; 
and F. G. Lee’s ‘The Other World : Glimpses 
of the Supernatural,’ Lond., 1875, i. 91 (and a 
foot-note on p.97). A foreign piece of super- 
stition on the dead hand is quoted from 
Grose’s ‘ Provincial Glossary’ in the notes to 
Southey’s ‘Thalaba the Destroyer,’ fifth book, 
stanza xxvii. (new ed., Longman, 1845). 

Francis M. Jackson. 

Bowdon. 


*‘SHAKSPEARE AND THE Faust Lecenp’ 
S. iii. 147).—I cannot see the likeness between 
‘The Tempest’ and ‘ Faust.’ In the one case 
an enchanter enslaves an elementary spirit ; 
in the other case a man sells himse If to the 
devil. There is no likeness between the 
plays in language, characters, or story. 
Shakspeare had freed himself from the influ- 
ence of Marlowe when he wrote ‘The Tem- 
pest.’ Many stories are known, such as 
those of Circe, Alcina, and Armida, in which 
acts of magic are performed on an island ; 
but they bear only N distant resemblance to 
‘The A German play of the 
earlier part of the seventeenth century seems 
to be in its plot somewhat like * The Tem- 
pest’; but it cannot be said with certainty 
that it was written first. I never met with 
this German play. 1 have only read about 
it; and I have not read the article in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, which perhaps may 
refer to the German play. E. YARDLEY. 
161, 209).—I 


THe Provinces (9 S. iii. 


make no comment on the tone of the con- 
tribution of Sir Hersert My 
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object was to note a modern and popular 
desire to recognize larger districts than shires. 
This is not the first time that the importance 
of this has been remarked. Guthrie, in the 
last century, in his ‘Geographical Grammar,’ 
after giving the English divisions, says :— 

“TI have been the more solicitous to preserve 
these divisions, as they account for different local 
customs, and many very essential modes of in- 
heritance, which to this day prevail in England.” 

With regard to Scotland, | maintain that 
the usual division into Highlands and Low- 
lands confuses race and history. I think 1 
am acquainted with most of the statements 
made by Str Hersert am also 
acquainted with Skene, and, in addition, 
Skene’s Irish authorities. There is a good 
deal to be said still about abers and snvers 
and also about the Goll-Gaedhil. I prefer 
the division into four: the north-west, in- 
habited mainly by the descendants of the 
Dalriadic immigrants (I did not say the 
ancient Dalriada extended much beyond 
Arergaedil); the north-east, inhabited by 
Picts at the first ; the south-west, Strathclyde 
and Galloway, the former originally belonging 
to British Celts ; and the south-east, which 
was, and is, Anglian or Anglo-Saxon. The 
only thing I have now to say about Galloway 
is that it is twenty-one miles from the Irish 
coast, and that it has always been closely 
connected with County Down. C. 8. 


Earty EnGuisu Poem 8. iii. 228).—The 
moment I read the line quoted I said to 
myself—Lydgate. And this is right. See 
Lydgate’s ‘ Minor Poems,’ ed. Halliwell (Percy 
Society), pp. 156-164. The whole number of 
stanzas is twenty-seven. 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 


“TURTHEL Cow ” (9 S. i. 387).—No answer 
to the question concerning the word turthel 
has caught my eye in ‘N. & Q.’; but in 
regard to mortuary customs Blackstone’s 
remarks (‘Comm.,’ ii. 425) are instructive. 
From what he says it is clear that mortuaries 
were analogous to what is now called con- 
setence-money. Both were to make amends 
for a tax previously evaded. “ It was usual,” 
says Blackstone, “to bring the mortuary to 
church along with the corpse.” Now the 
mortuary being the best chattel save one, if 
a cow, would naturally be led or driven. 
Thus what now seems quaint and grotesque 
—that “a cow with its calf was led before 
the body on the day of burial”—must have 
been common. So in ‘ H.E.D.’ J. Osburne, in 
1504, bequeathed two sheep of a year age for 
my foredrove, and another testator wills that 
a two-shilling sheep should be driven before 


him in the day of his burial as a foredrove. 
The custom must have been common, or the 
words could not have become so. 

But is not the masterless steed now led 
along in military funerals a survival to this 
day of medieval mortuaries? To my mind 
it is; but I would gladly see the views of 
others. But when did the horse thus led 
cease to be given to the Church? Did this 
consecration to pious uses end with the close 
of Catholic supremacy ? 

James D. er. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


A (9 iii. 26, 77, 175).—I 
can say from positive knowledge that to be 
born with a caul is a privilege not confined to 
male infants, and have less sure, but still, I 
think, good ground for asserting that belief 
in such limitation of that freak of nature 
is (or was) not general among old-fashioned 
nurses. My mother has often told me-—her 
daughter—that I was born with a caul, which 
her nurse appropriated as a perquisite for the 
benefit of a seafaringson. I have also heard 
that when I was taken to America by sailing 
vessel, at nine months old, the ship’s company, 
including the captain, were lavish in kind 
attentions towards the small passenger, of 
whom it was related that she was a “ Sunday’s 
babe,” born with a caul. But I never heard 
that either nurse or sailors took my sex into 
account at all in connexion with the cireum- 
stance. Thirty years later a daughter of my 
own was born with a caul, which I still pos- 
sess. The nurse in attendance was an elderly 
woman with a large professional experience 
among the Berkshire villages near Farringdon. 
She was careful to preserve the caul, to which 
she attached the traditional virtue, and was 
as gratified by hearing of the coincidence that 
her patient and her baby were both born ona 
Sunday, and each “came to town with a cap 
on her head,” as Barbara’s mother and Mrs. 
Nubbles were by their comparison of red- 
letter dates ; but she gave no hint of any sur- 
prise that a girl should be found wearing the 
propitious distinction, for which the phrase 
above quoted is the only synonym that I have 
heard, A. A. E. C. 


Rounps or RuNGs (9S. ii. 386, 430, 492, 530 ; 
iii. 75, 116, 158, 231).—I had not intended to 
write again on this subject, but I am _pre- 
pared to answer Cot. PripEAUX’s question. 

1 think it clear that, in Shakespeare’s time, 
the correct French word was eschellon, as given 
by Cotgrave. Of course, rownd was substi- 
tuted for rung by some one who preferred 
French to English, or who knew it better. 
Yet it has not even the poor merit of being 
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the right word. An examination of Gode- 
froy’s ‘Old French Dictionary’ will show 
that the only derivative of rotuwndus which 
had the sense of “round stick” was rondel, 
though the same sense has since been ac- 
quired by the mod. F. rondin. Hence the 
right word would have been roundel, or, more 
familiarly, rwndle ; and thus it is that both 
these words have the sense of “rung” 
assigned them in some dictionaries. An in- 
teresting example occurs in Sir T. Browne's 
*Religio Medici,’ i. 12, where he uses scales 
and rundles as the French equivalents of the 
English /adders and rungs :— 

“There is a set of things that...... serve as lumi- 
naries in the abyss of knowledge, and, to judicious 
beliefs, as scales and rundles to mount the pinnacles 
and highest pieces of divinity.” 

For another example, see Todd’s ‘ Johnson.’ 

Let us be thankful that./adder is still left to 

us. It may he vulgar, but I prefer it to scale. 
W. SKEAT. 


DEAN oF CANTERBURY (8" S. xii. 108).—In 
answer to C. W.S., I think the following par- 
ticulars may furnish him with what he wants 
to know. have, carefully preserved amon 
my father Dean Alford’s papers, four MS. 
Latin verses, signed W. S., addressed ‘Ad 
Decanum Reformatorem,’ and referring to 
articles of his in the Contemporary Review. 
These verses are dated October, 1869. 

In the Contemporary Review of September, 

1869, appeared an article on the above sub- 
ject, and in the number for November of the 
same year a supplement on the recent article, 
both by the Dean. In the latter of these the 
writer gives at length the “quarto tract 
of Latin verses” about which the querist 
desires information. The Dean speaks of the 
* hand which every cultivated reader will recognize, 
as perhaps the only survivor among us of the set of 
sportive scholars who knew how to cast over every 
unwelcome subject the graceful veil of classic 
metre.” 
To this he appends a version for the benefit 
of English readers-——-probably his own—and 
in a few concluding remarks quotes two lines 
from the MS. Latin verses referred to in 
my opening remarks, as the “ distinguished 
author’s own characteristic words.” Thus the 
fact is without doubt established that the 
same hand wrote the three poems, viz. :— 

1. ‘ Ad Decanum Reformatorem.’ 

2. ‘Decanus Cantuariensis more suo Ecclesiam 
reformat.’ 

3. ‘Ad Decanum Cantuariensem Canonicorum 
Responsio.’ 

These last two are the verses asked about by 
C. W.5., and are reprinted on p. 366 of Con- 
temporary Review, November, 1869, “ with the 


author’s permission,” but there is nothing to 
show whether they had pig ony appeared 
in print, or were, as well as No. 1, sent in 
MS. to the Dean, and only first published in 
the said article. The signature of No. 1, W.S., 
is that of William Selwyn, Canon of Ely. 
F. M. O. Cruso. 
Tunstall Rectory, Sittingbourne. 


CHARADE (9 §. iii. 187, 237).—The charade 
may be very easy, but the key furnished b 
Pror. SKEAT does not seem to fit the ae | 
of the lock. 


Acam Cotours S. iii. 68, 170).—The 
references asked for by Mr. WuHItWELL (whose 
reply I have only just seen) are as follows: 
(1) ‘ Letters received by the East India Com- 

ny’ (Sampson Low, 1897), vol. ii. p. 237. 
Theeer Mitford, writing from Ahmadabad, 
26 Dec., 1614, says that “ Persia will vent five 
hundred cloths and one thousand kerseys, 
agam colours, per annum.” (2) Same series, 
vol. ii, (now in the press), p. 84. The same 
factor, writing from Ajmere, 25 March, 1615, 
repeats the statement in almost identical 
words, mentioning again the “thousand 
kerseys, agam colours.” The word is plainly 
written in each case. WrituiaM Foster. 


Paut Jones (9S. ii. 306, 353, 495; iii. 34). 
—My authority for stating that Paul Jones 
shot his first lieutenant for going to strike 
the American flag in the engagement between 
the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis was 
a coloured engraving which I once possessed 
as a little boy and pasted in a scrap-book. In 
an old book, long since destroyed, entitled 
‘Select Biography’ was a memoir of Paul 
Jones in which this circumstance was men- 
tioned, and the name of the lieutenant said 
to be Mr. Grubb. Paul Jones was represented 
as holding the pistol close to the lieutenant’s 
head. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Stavonic Names (8 S. xi. 488; xii. 31; 
9” S. ii. 93).—I must apologize for — 
again to this, but in turning over an ol 
volume (the ninth) of the ‘ Archiv fiir Slavische 
Philologie’ I have come across a rule for the 
accentuation of South Slavonic family names 
of four and five syllables, so simple that it 
will doubtless prove as useful to Mr. RicHarb- 
son and Mr. RayMENT as it is to myself. My 
authority states that in Croatia, Slavonia, 
the Banat, and other territory inhabited by 
Austrian Slavs, these names are accen 
uniformly upon the antepenultimate. Some 
of the examples given are Milutinovic, Vladi- 
savlievic, Veselinovic, Jovanovic, Obradovic, 
Stojanovic, Vukashinovic, Milashinovic. A 
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foreigner would thus always be intelligible 
so long as he followed this principle, although 
in some other districts, such as Servia, the 
position of the accent, as Mr. RAYMENT says, 
varies. A Servian would pronounce the above 
names Mihitinovic, Vladisavlievic, Vesé- 
linovic, Jévanovic, O’bradovic, Stdéjanovie, 
Vukashinovic, Milashinovic. 
James Piatt, Jun. 


Srortinc Guosts (9 §. ii. 504).— M. 
Piganiol de la Force says, in ‘ Nouvelle De- 
scription de la France, second edition, 
tom. vi. vol. vii. (Paris, F. Delaulne, 1722), 
p. 3:— 

“La Sologne est une autre étendue de pais de 
mauvaise terre, qui ne produit que du seigle, et 
s’étend depuis la Loles jusqu’au Cher. Les habitans 
sont ménagers, et se communiquent peu; ce qui a 
donné lieu au proverbe, Niais de Sologne, qui ne se 
trompe qu’A son profit.” 

“Montfrault est un Chateau situé dans la forét 
de Boulogne, qu’on croit avoir été une Maison 
Royale. Ce batiment est & une lieve ou environ de 
celui de Chambor [sic]. La tradition du pais veut 
que ¢’ait été la demeure de la maitresse de quel- 
qu’un des Comtes de Blois.” —Jhid., p. 135. 

“On voit encore aux environs de Blois les 
Chateaux de Chaumont, d’Unzain, de Bury, &c. 
Il ya auprés de Bury un village appellé Orchese, 
Orchestre, Horreum Cesaris, que ceux du pais 
assurent avoir été le Grenier de César; mais les 
yreuves qu’ils en rapportent sont trop foibles pour 
esencroire. Au bas du village on voit une grande 
ouverture de roche, au travers de laquelle coule un 
gros ruisseau. Comme elle est fort obscure, et que 
le ruisseau coule avec un grand bruit, on a inventé 
quantité de fables sur cette ouverture.” — Jhid., 
p. 138. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton. 


STaLts in THEATRES (8 S. xii. 228, 290, 
477).—The idea of having stalls in theatres 
appears to be earlier than the name now 
applied to them, for while it may be, as the 
late Mr. Dutton Cook recorded in ‘ A Book of 
the Play,’ that “stalls were first introduced 
at the Opera House in the Haymarket in the 
year 1829,” the notion is to be found in a 
burlesque poem which appeared in 1799 in 
the Morning Herald. This was ‘Pandolfo 
Attonito! or, Lord G-ll-w-y’s poetical lamenta- 
tion on the removal of the armed chairs from 
the pit at the Opera House,’ and the argu- 
ment reads thus :—- 

“ A month or two ago, Lord G-ll-w-y came to the 
Opera, and on the pit door near the orchestra being 
opened, he perceived, to his confusion and astonish- 
ment, that a long bench was substituted in the 
place of the row of armed chairs at the bottom of 
the pit, the principal or central of which he had filled 
somany nights with discernment and dignity, and 
to the general satisfaction of everybody present. 
Conceiving, rather hastily, that this measure was 
intended as a personal slight to himself, he retired 


|W 


disconcerted, without taking his seat; and, as he 
is a votary of the Muses, penned this Lamentation, 
hich he sent to Lord §-l-sb-y the next day, and 
recovered his wonted good humour.” 


Atrrep F. 


MissinG Picture (9 §. iii. 167, 236).—There 
is a picture of the Earl of Peterborough, by 
(?) Dahl, at Buxted, in Sussex, formerly the 
propeehy of Charles Cecil Cope, third and last 

Jarl of Liverpool, and now in the possession 
of one of the Portman family. 
Artuur F. G. Leveson-Gower. 


“ GANCANAGH ” (9 §. iii. 187) may have an 
Irish derivation for his name: but the cha- 
racteristic habit of making love to the milk- 
maids was so suggestive of Krishna that I 
turned up some books of reference to see if 
that god could be identified under one of his 
many names. In Edward Balfour’s ‘ Cyclo- 
wedia of India’ (second edition, vol. iii., 
Madras, 1873, under the heading Krishna) I 
find the following facts. Krishna, who 
during his lifetime was deified under the 
title of Chrishna, or Shama, was more 
familiarly known as Kanya. He was fostered 
by an honest herdsman, named Ananda, or 
happy, and his amiable wife Yasoda, or the 
giver of honour, and passed the gay hours of 
youth dancing, sporting, and piping among a 
multitude of young gopa, or cowherds, and 
gopia, or milkmaids, from whom he selected 
nine favourites. Krishna excites enthusiasm, 
especially among his female worshippers. He 
spent his youth among the milkmaids, and 
the scenes of his gay amours are now reckoned 
as objects of the holiest veneration. The 
colour of this deity is azure, and several 
animals and vegetables of a black or blue 
colour are sacred to him. 

I have not the linguistic knowledge neces- 
sary to determine whether a real affinity 
exists between Kanya and Gancanagh, but 
should be greatly interested to have an 
expert’s opinion. Should such an affinity be 
allowed it would be curious to learn whether 
the colour blue or black, or the number nine, 
was in any way specially associated with 
Gancanagh. Frank Repe Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8.W. 


‘Ture Stupy or Dante In America 8. 
iii. 41).—It would appear from a note in the 
Florentine edition of the ‘ Life of Dante’ by 
the archeologist Moreni that Signor Luigi 
Scotti, the keeper of the drawings in the 
Royal Galleries at Florence, is entitled to a 
share in the credit of discovering the alleged 
portrait of Dante by Giotto in the Palazzo 
del Podesta at Florence. The following is 


the text of the note referred to :— 
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“Tl nostro pittore Sig. Luigi Scotti ha veduta e | lierses, its Vanbrughs, Van Dykes, Vanes, Vaughans, 
esaminata essa capella, e avendovi scorta qualche | and Verneys, may be held representative. The 
traccia indubitata di pittura, egli stesso colla sua | most distinguished members of the family of Verney 
gid nota pazienza, non sarebbe alieno, qualora gli | are in the hands of Lady Verney, the capable and 
fosse ordinato, di far risorgere essa_pittura, e con | brilliant historian of the family, whose initials 
essa il Ritratto del nostro immortal poeta, di cui | M. M. V. have seldom appeared in the lists of con- 
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al certo non avremmo il pit antico né il pit somi- 
gliante.”—‘ Vita Dantis,’ Florentiw, 1828, pp. 123, | 
1M. 

Vasari, in his life of Giotto, says :— 

** Ritrasse, come ancor oggi si vede, nella capella | 
del palagio del Podesta di Firenze, Dante Alighieri, | 
coetaneo ed amico suo grandissimo, e non meno 
famoso poeta che si fusse nei melesimi tempi Giotto 
pittore Nella medesima capella é il ritratto, 
similimente di mano del medesimo, di ser Brunetto 
Latini, maestro di Dante, e di messer Corso Donati 
gran cittadino di que’ tempi. 

Mr. Paget Toynbee, in his ‘Dante Dic- | 
tionary,’ says :— 

“It is doubtful whether the well-known existing 
fresco in the Bargello is actually the work of 
Giotto.” 

Further information with regard to the 
discovery of the portrait of Dante will be 
found in the Zraminer, 16 Aug., 1840 ; Athe- 
neum, 25 Dec., 1847, pp. 1328-9 ; 6 May, 1848, 
p. 146 ; 30 March, 1895, pp. 414-15. 

Joun Hess. 


Averston” (9 S. i. 387).—Cds 
gan gythraul, “hated by a devil,” is the Welsh 
name of a herb which is also called briw’r 
march, “horse’s wound,” or y dderwen fendi- 
gaid, “the blessed oak.” Vervain is the 
equivalent English. See the Botanology at 
the end of Richards’s ‘Welsh-English Dic- 
tionary ’ (Dolgelley, 1815). 

Joun Hopson MAtTTHEws. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Bepvett Famiry (9 iii. 149).—Arthur 
Bedell, of Christ Church, was created Doctor 
of Civil Law, 6 July, 1569. “He was a very 
learned civilian of his time” (Wood, ‘ Ath. 
Oxon.,’ vol. i. col. 731, Lond., 1591). 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Kdited by Sidney 

Lee.—-Vol. LVILL. Uhaldini— Wakefield. (Smith, 

Elder & Co.) 
As X and Z scarcely count in biographical dic- 
tionaries, Mr. Lee may be congratulated upon 
having reached what may be regarded as the 
penultimate letter of the alphabet, and having the 
end well in sight and also wellin hand. The supple- 
mentary lives will not, it may be assumed, be on 
quite the same scale as those in the previous volumes. 
Anyhow, it may fairly be anticipated that the work 
will be completed within the present century, which, | 
pace Mr. A. Lang, will end at the close of the year | 
1900. The latest volume, with its Veres and Vil- | 


tributors. That better hands to which to entrust 
them could not be found will readily be believed 
by those who have read her account of the Verney 
family, each succeeding volume of which has in due 
course been noticed in our columns. Once more, 
then, Lady Verney interests us in the successive 
occupants of Claydon House and in all the more 
creditable members of her family, leaving this time 
out of sight the less reputable representatives or 
connexions who brought it into collision with the 
proprieties and the laws of its country. The most 
important lives of which the editor has taken charge 
are those of Ephraim and Nicholas Udall, Sir Henry 
Unton or Umpton, Henry de Vere, eighteenth Earl 
of Oxford, John de Vere, sixteenth Earl, and 


| Anthony Wadeson, the last named an obscure 
| dramatist of Shakspearian times, concerning whom 


varticulars and conjectures are now first supplied. 
Nicholas Udall is, of course, the author of * Ralph 
Roister Doister,’ and was at one time head master 
of Eton. A striking account is given of the manner 
in which he kept his preferments and emoluments 
under the reigns of Edward VI. and “bloody” 
Mary, and contrived to maintain his position as 
instructor of youth in spite of his avowals of 
shameful criminality. Much less known was Eph- 
raim Udall, whose death as a victim to the iniquitous 
proceedings against him is graphically described. 

he biography of Sir Henry Unton, now practically 
first told, shows him conspicuous for Reovery at 
the Court and in the service of Elizabeth when 
almost all were brave. John and Henry de Vere 
are conspicuous among “the fighting Veres,” and 
the latter is noteworthy for his steadily maintained 
animosity to Buckingham. Many of the most inter- 
esting lives in the volume are by Mr. Thomas Sec- 
combe. Perhaps the most interesting of all is that 
of Sir John Vanbrugh, to whom justice is at last 
being done. Others to which readers will do well 
to turn are those of Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cro- 
marty, the immortal translator of Rabelais: Edward 
de Vere, the great seventeenth Earl of Oxford, a 
man of eminent attainments; Isaac Vossius, the 
famous scholar; and Thomas Griffiths Waine- 
wright, the poisoner and art critic. The last is 
described as, in the views of the modern school of 
criminologists, “‘a perfect example of ‘ the intuitive 
criminal’ in his most highly developed state—for- 
tunately a very rare phenomenon.” The life of the 
first Duke of Buckingham is in the hands of Mr. 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner, that of the second in 


| those of Mr. C. H. Firth. A better arrangement 


could not have been made. Mr. Firth is also respon- 
sible for the lives of the two Sir Henry Vanes. Mr. 
Lionel Cust writes sympathetically and well on 
Van Dyke, and Dr. Garnett on Henry Vaughan the 


| Silurist. It is interesting to see Vortigern treated 


as an historical character to which many weird 
legends have clung. Prof. Laughton, Col. Vetch, 
Sir E. Clarke, and very many other constant contri- 
butors supply lives no less brilliant than usual. It 
might have been mentioned that James Sprent 
Virtue was at one time the proprietor of the Literary 
Gazette. We see by the appearance in the work of 


the name of poor Frank Vizetelly that his latest 
disappearance is held to have been final. 


i 
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History of the New World called America. By 
Edward John Payne. Vol. II. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.) 

Six years and a half after the appearance of the 

first volume of Mr. Payne’s able and ambitious 

work the second sees the light. At this rate o 

progress the conclusion of the task is probably 

remote. Very far are we from complaining thereof. 

So thorough is the workmanship and so all-em- 

bracing the scheme, that rapid execution is 

inconceivable. Over how many volumes the com- 
pleted work will extend we know not—neither, we 
conceive, does Mr. Payne. As we have previously 
said (see 8 S. ii. 199), it is America as a whole, 
from Greenland to Cape Horn, with which our 
author is concerned. His first part dealt mainly 
with the discovery of the New World. In that 
volume the second portion, of which this volume 
is a continuation, began. This is ‘ Aboriginal 

America,’ the development of which is treated 

from various points of view, linguistic, anthropo- 

logical, and other. How wide is the area of know- 
ledge that is therein covered is at once apparent, and 

one scarcely knows at what point to encounter a 

writer who moves our admiration by his daring as 

much as his erudition. Mr. Payne holds to the 
theory advanced in his first volume that Europe 
and America formed at one time a single continent. 

Man, however, he holds, is not autochthonic in the 

New World, which he reached as a stranger and an 

emigrant from the Old. The manner in which this 

conclusion is maintained must be seen in the volume 

(see pp. 57 ef seq.). Man, in the general distribution 

of animals, is ‘‘ as decisively a new-comer in America 

as he is in Australia,” and has, though his presence 
in America dates back to extremely remote times, 

“intruded into a zoological province to which he 

does not belong.” For purposes of practical inves- 

tigation, at any rate, man may be held coeval in the 

Old World and New, remaining in both at the same 

low level of savagery, above which ultimately he 

elevated himself. 

In dealing with the development of Mexico 
and Peru, Mr. Payne mone the pueblo as 
the unit of aboriginal history. The word, like 
its all-but equivalent /ugar, has scarcely found 
its way into English use, but may be accepted as 
practically equal to town or permanent village. 
Here the agricultural tribe, settled under its chiets, 
engaged within definite limits in what was its 
principal occupation, the quest of food. From the 
village community in the Old World the pueblo 
differed in the respect that, instead of being based 
on a combination of agriculture and herdsmanship, 
it was established on agriculture alone. Our author 
thence proceeds to define the * Tribe” as a con- 
sanguineous food-seeking group, the ‘ Family,” 
and the *“‘Horde.” Though possessing at the 
outset no historical importance, the pucb/o obtains 
such when it annexes or conquers neighbouring 
pueblos of inferior strength, driven not seldom 
so to do by scarcity of food or of women, who, ** in 
the state of endogamy which prevails in the 
earliest times, are probably born in fewer numbers 
than males.” The struggles of the “‘dominant” 
pueblos make up the only history, in the “ ordinary 
limited sense of the word, which is met with in 
America before the conquest.” No other course 
is open to us than to constitute ourselves Mr. 
Payne’s interpreter so far as a small portion of 
his work is concerned, the knowledge necessary to 
controversy on the points raised, and even to ap- 


wroval, being the possession of a few specialists alone. 
e come now, for Instance, upon an important 
section of the book, in which those most interested 


| in the development of primitive life from any 


point, anthropological, moral, or social, are likely 
to find themselves at sea. This is the part dealing 
with the origin and progress of language, headings 
of which are ** Material Aspects of Speech,” “* Adap- 
tation of Alimentary Movements to Articulation,” 
‘Mechanics of Language,” and “Imperfect Signi- 
ficance of Early Vocalization.” We are more than 
half way through the volume before Mr. Payne 
turns from the ethnological to the historical aspect 
of his subject. The Esquimaux are accepted as 
the true aborigines of the Northern zone. The 
language of this remarkable race, wanting as it 
is in power of analysis, is said to be, in its kind, 
the most perfect of American languages, and not 
destitute of literary cultivation. It is held, greatly 
to our surprise, to contain “‘a large and interesting 
body of standard fiction, much of which is under- 
stood to be at least a thousand years old.” Some 
interesting pages are devoted to the relationship 
between the Algonquins and the Iroquois, the latter 
race, in opposition to opinion previously advanced, 
being held to be a decidedly progressive people. 
In the later pages of the volume will be found the 
matter of most interest to the folk-lorist. Espe- 
cially to be commended is the contrast drawn 
between the advancement of Mexico and that of 
Peru. From the worst features of Mexican life— 
its cannibalism, and its perpetual war, waged for 
the sole purpose of capturing prisoners to be sacri- 
ficed and eaten— Peru, where the huanaco and 
vicuia abounded, is happily free. Its theology, 
however, no less than that of the Mexican, de- 
manded human sacrifices. 

It is impossible within the space at our command 
to follow Mr. Payne further, or to do justice to the 
varied erudition he displays. His book has no 
element of general popularity, and appeals to the 
scholar alone. To Rm it needs no commendation. 
We can only express our hope that strength and 
opportunity will be accorded Mr. Payne to finish 
his vast and encyclopedic task. 7 


Shakespeare's Handwriting. By Siduey Lee. (Smi 

y ney Lee. (Smith, 
At the request of the authorities of the Stratford- 
on-Avon Library and Museum, Mr. Lee has issued 
in pamphlet form, facsimiles of the five authentic 
autographic signatures of Shakspeare, with com- 
ments extracted from the writer’s recently pub- 
lished and admirable ‘ Life of Shakespeare.’ All 
five signatures are in the old English mode of 
writing, a fact which Mr. Lee attributes to the 
poet’s provincial education, he having learnt only 
the English character at school and having never 
troubled to exchange it for the more fashionable 
Italian writing. What is said about contractions 
also deserves to be carefully studied. As the result 
of his investigations, Mr. Lee holds that, of the many 
forms of spelling that have been adopted, Shake- 
speare alone has the sanction of legal and literary 
usage. 


A Study in Philology. By Ernest Pearson. (K 

Paul & Co.) — 
ComPakaTIVE philology will not be advanced by 
Mr. Pearson’s little book. Indeed, it might weil 
have been written in the last century, for he is a 
veritable Rip Van Winkle in the science of lan- 
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guage. Grimms and Potts and Skeats and Murrays | 
may have gone and come, but Mr. Pearson pursues 
a way of his own with a charming tnsouciance. | 
Beginning with the assumption that all languages | 
took their origin at Babel, he undertakes with a 
light heart to act as “‘ druggerman” to the confused 
tongues of earth, and finds no difficulty in bringing 
them into accord. 

Ashestarts with the express axiom that “‘all vowels | 
are interchangeable with one another ” (p. vi), and | 
is not exacting enough to require that the words | 
compared should resemble one another in form or | 
meaning, it is easy to see that Mr. Pearson works 
in conveniently plastic material. Any man having 
the run of a large number of dictionaries could pile 
up verbal accumulations such as we have here | 
without limit. The author always starts with the | 
Hebrew as the basis of comparison, and we learn | 
on an early page (vii) that Heb. mshurah and our | 
measure are cognates. So long as he deals with 
strange vocables from the Yoruba and Umbundu | 
dialects he has us at his mercy, but when, on the 
same page (4), he assures us that in Latin mamma, 
amo (Heb. abah, to love), and anima are all related | 
words, we begin to have our doubts. We confess | 
our inability to criticize the words mustered from 
the Libyan, Nika, and Hausa languages, but when 
in direct sequence he quotes as words of affinity in 
Latin comes, cumulus, gemino, homo, amita, and cum, 
we are confirmed in our fears that Mr. Pearson is 
not a safe guide. Instead of criticizing further, we | 
merely note that French seur is brought into line 
with serai, willbe; Lat. sero; Heb. zera, seed ; Jap. 
soryo, eldest son—that the latter part of fer-tile is 
to compared with Heb. ¢//, to moisten gently 
with showers (p. 30), and obedient with Heb. obd, 
to serve, to labour (p. 24)! 


Municipal Parks, Gardens, and Open Spaces of 
London. By Lieut.-Col. J. J. Sexby. (Stock.) 
Wuaize fulfilling all to which its title pledges itself, 
Col. Sexby’s book is likely to disappoint those 
unreasonable folk who would fain have more. An 
account of parks, gardens, and open spaces which 
omits all mention of Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, St. James’s Park, and the 
Green Park, to say nothing of Highgate Woods or 
Epping Forest, scarcely seems to fulfil its promise. 
The excuse advanced is, however, adequate. Col. 
Sexby deals only with those spaces that are under 
municipal control, and are for the most_part_in- 
cluded in what is known as the County of London. 
Hyde Park, Regent’s Park, and St. James’s Park 
are held meanwhile to national rather than 
municipal lungs, and their history has already been 
written. On the other hand, Epping Forest and 
Highgate Woods are outside the municipal radius. 
The spots with which the Colonel deals are ‘‘ those 
which are maintained by the London County Council 
at the expense of the * Metropolitan’ ratepayers,” 
together with disused burial-grounds and spots 
under the care of conservators, private bodies, &c. 
Within these limits, the observance of which is 
necessary if the work is not to constitute in itself 
a library, there are abundant materials for the 
historian, and the list of places dealt with occupies 

many pages of index. 

The author seems a little more familiar with 
the southern spaces than the northern, and his 
arrangement is only partially alphabetical, even 
as s the more important spots. When he 
begins with Battersea Park, which he follows up, 


almost in the order indicated, by Blackheath, 
Bostal Heath, Brockwell Park, and Dulwich 
Park, it seems as though he had determined upon 
an alphabetical order. The plan, if ever con- 
templated, seems to have been abandoned, and even 
near the outset Plumstead Common “comes me 
cranking in.” The information concerning the 
various spots is pleasantly historical, antiquarian, 
and literary. So much as is known about the 
origin of names is given; the circumstances ander 
which the spots came into municipal or other 
possession are narrated ; and the story is told of 
such persons of interest as have been residents on 
or near the spot or are in any way associated with 
it. The illustrations, which are both numerous and 
well selected, consist largely of photographs, but 
include many reproductions of old plates, such as 
Sadler’s Wells with the New River in 1756; Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, as originally designed by Inigo 
Jones ; Queen Elizabeth’s Walk in Clissold Park, 
as it existed in 1800; and the source of the Ravens- 
bourn in Keston Heath. The volume will form an 


| attractive and indispensable portion of every collec- 


tion of works on London. 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1898. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 


| THE sixty-second annual issue of ‘The English 
| Catalogue of Books’ has appeared a little later than 


usual (a fact of which an adequate explanation is 
iven), and is once more welcome. In addition to 
its other claims on attention, it supplies for the 
first time a list of the names and a resses of the 
principal publishers of the United Kingdom, a useful 
appendix, the want of which we have often felt. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip vd: ay with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 


CorricGEnDA.—P. 167, col. 1, 1. 9 from end, for 
Algeria” read gina, and for “ Paris,” 1. 8, 
Poros. We alter these names at Mr. Leveson- 
GoweEr’s request, but the words were in the MS. as 
we gave them. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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READY APRIL 17. 
INDEX AND SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES, 


COMPLETING THE WORK, 


THE DIARY OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS, M.A. F.RB.S., 


CLERK OF THE ACTS AND SECRETARY 
TO THE ADMIRALTY. | 


Transcribed by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. 
WITH LORD BRAYBROOKE’'S NOTES. 


Edited, with Additions, 
By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, FS.A, 


Vols. I.-VIII. DIARY. Vol. IX. INDEX. 
Vol. X. PEPYSIANA. 


| 
Demy 8vo. printed at the Chiswick Press, with Portraits and | 
other Illustrations, 10s. 6d, each Volume. | 


“To Mr. Wheatley, therefore, a great debt of gratitude is 
due. In his pages we are able for the first time to read the 
actual Diary. Both in bulk and in interest the additions 
are most important, throwing, as they <o, fresh and vivid 
light on the character and doings of the Diarist, and includ- 
ivug abundant references to the persons, places, customs, 
events, literature, and play, which bring before our eyes the 
social life of the Restoration era......The volumes ar pro- 
duced in a most attractive style, admirably printed, taste- 
fully bound, and enriched with well-engraved portraits and 
other illustrations.”"— Quarterly Keview. 


PEPYSIANA; 
Or, Additional Notes on Particulars of 
Pepys’ Life and on some Passages 
in the Diary. 
By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 
Demy &vo. 10s. 6d. 


Large-Paper Edition on Hand-made Paper, 250 Copies 
only, 21s. net. 


This se Volume, uniform with the Work, 
contains :—I. Introductory. II. The Pepys Family—Samuel 
Pepys’ Family and Connexions. III. Personal Notes of 
Pepys’ Life. IV. The Diary—Cipher and Language—King 
and Court. V. Friends and Acquaintances. VI. The Navy. 
VII. London and 1 Allusions. VIII. Folk-lore and 
Manners. IX. Appreciation of the Man. Various 
Appendixes. 


With 7 Plates, representing Portrait of Samuel Pepys. 
from the Painting at the Admiralty (now first reproduced) 
-—The Pepysian Library, Exterior and Interior—The Six 
Volumes of the Diary—The First e of the Diary—An 
Ticket of St. Paul's School—Pepys’ Book-Plate 
and other Illustrations, including Four mere of Pepys’ 
—— and a folding Map of London in the time of 

pys. 
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BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


Cloth, crown 8vo. 1s, 6d, each. 
NOW READY. 


CANTERBURY. By Harriey WITuHers. 
Second Edition, Revised. 36 Illustrations. 

CHESTER. By Cuartes Hiarr, 24 Ilus- 
trations. 

EXETER. By Percy ApDDLEsSHAW, B.A, 
35 Illustrations. 

GLOUCESTER. H. J. L. J. Mass, 
M.A. 49 Illustrations. 


HEREFORD. By A. Hueu Fisuer, A.R.E. 


40 Illustrations. 


LICHFIELD, By A. B, Cuirroy. 42 Illus- 
trations. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kenprick, B.A, 
46 Illustrations. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. QUENNELL, 


38 Illustrations. 
OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A, 


34 Illustrations. 


PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. 
SWEETING, M.A. 51 Illustrations. 

ROCHESTER. by G. H. Patmer, B.A. 
38 Illustrations. 

SALISBURY. By GLEEson Waite. Second 


Edition, Revised. 50 Illustrations. 


SOUTHWELL, By Rev. Arruur Dimock. 


M.A, 38 Illustrations. 


WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A, 
43 Illustrations. 
WINCHESTER. By P. W. Serceayr. 


50 Illustrations. 
YORK, By A. Cuivurron Brock. 
tions. 
UNIFORM WITH ABOVE SERIES. 
ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTER- 
BURY. By Rev. Canon ROUTLEDGE. 


BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Cuartes 
"Other Volumes in preparation. 


41 Illustra- 


“ Visitors to the cathedral cities of England must often have felt the 
need of some work dealing with the history and antiquities of the city 
itself. and the architecture and associations of the cathedral. more - 
able than the elaborate monographs which have been devoted to some of 
them, more scholarly and satisfying than the average local guide-book 
and more copious than the section devoted to them in the general guide- 
book of the county or district. Such a legitimate need the * Cathedral 
Series now being issued by Messrs George Hell & Sons, under the 
editorship of Mr. Gleeson White and Mr. E. F. Strange. seems well 
calculated to supply The volumes are handy in size, moderate in 
price, well illustrated, and written in a scholarly spirit. The history of 
cathedral and city is intelligently set forth and accompanied by a de- 
scriptive survey of the building in all ite detail The illustrations are 
copious and well selected, and the series bids fair to become an indis- 
pensable companion to the cathedral tourist in England ’— Times 

** We have so frequently in these columns urged the w of ec 
well-illustrated, and well-written handbooks te cur to 
areg oO t the ve been taken i George 
Hell & Sons.''—St Gazette — 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 
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